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Notice.—With this week’s “Spectator’”’ is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 








NEWS 


HE last ten days have been distinguished by three grievous 

disasters. One, the destruction of the Scotch express near 
Thirsk on Wednesday morning, by collision with a goods-train 
which ought not to have been on the line, we have discussed 
elsewhere. Another is the wreck of the ‘ Roumania,’ a Liver- 
pool steamer of 3,387 tons, bound for Bombay, which struck 
on the rocks near Peniche, on the Portuguese coast, on the 
night of Thursday, October 27th, some fifty miles north of 
Lisbon. She was, it appears, enveloped in fog when she was 
struck by a great storm, which carried the waves high over 
her decks, sweeping away the officers who were on the bridge, 
and was thrown upon the rocks. She went to pieces im- 
mediately; and out of her passengers, crew, and officers, 
only two Europeans and some Lascars were saved. There 
is great confusion as to details, survivors like Captain 
Hamilton and Lieutenant Rooke blaming the officers for 
their look-out, and for excessive delay in trying means of 
escape; but Reuter’s agent, who has cross-examined all wit- 
nesses on the spot, exonerates all concerned from blame. The 
passengers were mostly Anglo-Indians, and some of the cases 
are heartrending, the list of the dead including ladies just 
married, wives returning to their husbands, and little children. 
Captain Hamilton, in particular, supported his wife, only six 
weeks married, for hours in the water, but she was swept 
away at last, and he is nearly insane with grief. The Portu- 
guese officials behaved with kindness; but the peasantry 
occupied themselves with plunder, even stripping the bodies. 
The third disaster is the grounding of H.M.S. ‘ Howe,’ a first- 
class ironclad of more than 10,000 tons burden, which grounded 
on Wednesday while entering the inner harbour of Ferrol. 
She knocked a great hole in her bottom, through which the 
water rushed in and extinguished the fires, and by the last 
accounts will be a total loss. She cost £680,000. 


It is not quite easy to understand what is happening in 
Afghanistan. The Government of India obviously apprehends 
trouble there, and is insisting with some vehemence that the 
Ameer shall meet General Roberts, the British Commander- 
in-Chief, in conference, in order that disputed points may be 
finally settled. The proposal has been accepted, and Jellalabad 
has been fixed upon as the place; but according to the latest 
accounts, the Ameer has drawn back, and is making evasive 
excuses, which have drawn from the Times what looks very 
much like a demi-official menace. We doubt if a harsh course 
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own excepted, always disliking his rule, and holding them- 
selves in readiness for a chance of throwing it off. We 
suspect, too, that a wave of suspicion has recently swept 
through Afghanistan, caused by rumours as to our for- 
ward policy, and that the Ameer, who only recently ex- 
plained to his subjects that he clung to his Southern ally 
only as a protection against his Northern enemy, is afraid of 
showing himself too “English” for Mussulman prejudice. 
He dare not, for example, admit an English Embassy into 
Cabul. 


The French official accounts from Dahomey are most 
favourable. Colonel Dodds, in command of the Expedition, 
reports, on October 31st, that he was attacked on the 20th and 
21st by the entire Dahomeyan Army, but repulsed it with 
great slaughter. On the 26th, therefore, he moved forward 
to Koto, where the King had constructed strong lines, which, 
after fierce fighting, the French carried. Colonel Dodds pro- 
posed to reach Kana, the sacred village just outside Abomey, 
as soon as his force was rested, and would, it is expected, cap- 
ture that point, and then Abomey, within a fortnight. This 
account reads truthfully, and suggests that Dahomey, as a 
Kingdom, will speedily cease to exist, to the relief of all man- 
kind ; but there are one or two dangers still to be overcome. The 
French force is greatly weakened by dysentery and malarious 
fever, and the Dahomeyans will probably fight for Kana, 
which is the centre of their superstitions, with despairing 
courage. The force, too, depends a little too much upon its 
beasts of burden, the negro porters; and a serious panic 
among them might paralyse its deliveries of ammunition. 
Colonel Dodds, however, is evidently a most competent officer, 
and we may fairly hope for the best, which would be the final 
and total extinction of this blood-drinking negro dynasty. 





Lord Herschell made one of his moderate and sagacious 
speeches at the Sheffield Cutlers’ Feast on Thursday. He 
said that many regarded the present Government as emissaries 
of the Evil One, who were permitted to assume the reins of 
government as a “ judgmerit on the wickedness of the nation.” 
Others regarded them as beneficent genii, who, if permitted 
to remain long enough in office, would put an end altogether 
to the evils to which political flesh is heir. Probably the truth 
was somewhere between these two extremes. He did not sup- 
pose that they could leave office without having many 
mistakes to look back upon. Hitherto, he thought they 
had not done much mischief. If they had, there could 
not have been so much complaining as there had been 
that “there is nothing in the newspapers.” And he warned 
his hearers that everything that is said of them should 
not be believed. The Lord Chancellor is quite right. As yet 
they have certainly not done much mischief. On the contrary, 
the Home Secretary has done some good by his action on the 
Trafalgar Square question, and if he would only peremptorily 
refuse to shorten the sentences on the Dynamitards he would 
find himself almost as popular on our side as on his own. But 
Mr. Morley has done some mischief, as, indeed, he was bound 
to do,—being, as he is, in the hands of the Anti-Parnellite 
party. These alliances cannot possibly go for nothing. It is 
as true of governments as it is of individuals, that “ whatsoever 
a man soweth that also he shall reap.” 


Colonel Saunderson made an amusing speech at Bath on 
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Wednesday at a great Unionist meeting there. He said that 
Lord Salisbury’s demand for twenty years of firm govern- 
ment was a considerable over-estimate. Five years of Mr. 
Balfour had been quite enough. Ireland was a very easy 
country to govern if one went about it in the right way, 
namely with firmness, justice, and generosity. If he were 
asked the policy of the present Government, he would say it 
was to sit on the Treasury Bench; but there, we think, Colonel 
Saunderson was too severe. It may apply to Sir William 
Harcourt. But most of those who make up the Government 
are really fanatics for some revolutionary change or other. 
Colonel Saunderson was very severe on Mr. Morley. Re- 
ferring to his Commission on the evicted tenants, he said that 
it was the first instance for two hundred years of a British 
statesman deliberately accepting and making his own what 
the highest tribunals and judges in the land had declared to 
be a criminal conspiracy. For the Commission was nothing 
but an attempt to relieve those evicted for taking part in the 
“Plan of Campaign” of the consequences of that criminal 
act. And he even believed that the Gavernment were going 
to let out the dynamitards. Let us hope that there, again, 
Colonel Saunderson is too severe. Such an act would, we 
believe, do more to shake the present Government than any 
other they have it in their power to determine upon. 


The case of the Liberator Permanent Building Society, 
now in liquidation, threatens to turn out an exceptionally 
bad one. The Society was practically a bank of deposit, | 
with deposits exceeding three millions, mostly made by poor 
persons who expected their deposits to be used in lending 
money to build houses. So they were, but it appears that 
they were lent at the directors’ own discretion, and that it 
seemed to them wise to lend £3,423,000 to three speculative 
building firms, receiving in return mortgages, usually third 
charges, upon the buildings those firms put up. These build- 
ings are many of them splendid properties; but the firms are 
in “liquidation;” there are two sets of creditors who will 
rank before the Liberator, and the Official Receiver gravely 
fears that nothing will be recovered. It is useless, he told a 
meeting of shareholders on Monday, to talk of reconstruc- 
tion, “for there is nothing to reconstruct.” The Reserve Fund 
of £90,000 is a mere paper asset, and the valuations of the pro- 
perties, which were the Society’s “ securities,” are worthless. 


The miners of Carmaux have gone back to work on the 
advice of M. Clémenceau; and M. Loubet, as per agreement, 
has consequently pardoned the rioters, most of whom have 
also been reinstated by the Company. Opinion is greatly 
divided in France as to the merits of the compromise; the 
old parties, whose opinion prevails with the correspondent 
of the Times, maintaining that a great blow has been 
given to Capital, and the partisans of Labour that the 
Government have rather turned their flank. Neither side 
allow enough for the accidental connection between the 
strike and the idea of civil equality, or for the loss sustained 
by the men, which is equivalent to a fine of £20,000. There 
can be little doubt, however, that the school of Frenchmen 
which holds that the State should keep all mines in its hands, 
has gained an important advantage, which may not, however, 
turn out to be beneficial to democracy. The moment the 
mines are State property, and unprofitable, the idea, so often 
suggested, of working them by convict labour will begin to be 
popular. The French have not our lenity for criminals, or the 
“galleys ” could not continue to exist. 


The childlikeness of democracy has received a whimsical 
illustration in Granada. The Queen-Regent of Spain had 
promised a visit to that ancient city with her son, the baby- 
King, and the citizens exerted themselves to put up arches, 
arranged illuminations, and generally prepared for a grand 
festival. The child, however, fell ill with the excitement of 
the Columbus festival, and after waiting a fortnight, the 
doctors decided that to expose him while hardly convalescent 
to a second period of excitement was not safe. As the King in- 
herits a thoroughly bad constitution, the doctors are probably 
right, and the Queen, thoughtful'for the people of Granada, re- 
quested the whole Cabinet to visit the city. The citizens, how- 
ever, no sooner heard the news than[they burst into a paroxysm 
of fury, tore down the triumphal arches, burnt the octroi 
offices—which are municipal—carried {away the Royal stand 





erected for an unveiling ceremony, and attacked the houses of 


: . a 
Conservatives with such fury, that the Civic Guard had 
use their arms. In other words, the mob, feeling itself = 
appointed, destroyed its own property, in order to give y 
to its irritation. Being insulted, as it fancied, it tore its eg 
The explosion is natural enough ; but imagine that this € 
by its votes, is legally supreme in Granada. ” 


Sir Henry Loch, the High Commissioner ang Governg 
of the Cape Colony, was entertained at the Hotel Métro, 
pole on Monday, Sir John Lubbock in the chair, lh 
reply to the toast of his health, Sir Henry Loch made 
an interesting speech on the rapid progress of the vast 
dominions of which he is the Chief Governor, stati 
that the gold-field of Johannesburg now yields 4} millions 
of gold yearly, and that it will in two or three Years 
yield at least 9 or 10 millions. The gold-fields of Victoria 
Australia, never yielded more than 12 millions a year, at 
the highest point; but the gold-field of Johannesburg ig of 
far greater extent than those of Victoria, and quite ag rich, 
He gave great credit to the directors of the very large diamond. 
fields for their readiness to assist in the development of the 
country; and he expected that Mashonaland, which is now 
traversed by roads and telegraphs, would prove a very rich 
country. Even its gold-reefs were all likely to be productive, 
He spoke with great respect of some of the Native chiefs, 
especially Kama, who is, he said, a Christian, not only 
in profession, but in practice. South Africa is a country 
which will never be without its political difficulties, but these 
difficulties may all be surmounted with care and patience, and 
he held strongly that the Government should give its assistance 
to the development of the great territories for the protection 
of which we have now become responsible. 


Sir John Lubbock, whose recent bereavement we heartily 
deplore, explains elsewhere that, in his opinion, while Govern. 
ment can by taxation raise the price of its silver coinage, 
which is a manufactured article, it cannot raise that of silver 
as an article of commerce. We did not mistake his meaning, 
though we rendered it rather clumsily; but the point we 
want to know is this: Is not the present silver difficulty con. 
fined to the value of silver coinage—that is, the manufactured 
article? If so, the Governments of the world can raise its 
price by taxation, as they could that of tobacco. There is the 
risk of illicit coinage of course to be faced, but so there is 
now, our token silver coinage being worth nearly 30 per cent. 
more than the metal in bars. We do not doubt that there is 
some final objection to this scheme, as to every other yet pro- 
posed ; but, for the life of us, we cannot see what it is. 


Mr. O’Brien has been endeavouring to show that the “ Plan 
of Campaign” stops murder. He has just said that five fear- 
ful murders took place on the Clanricarde Estate before the 
“Plan of Campaign” was put in force, but that there has 
been none since. And in a letter to yesterday’s Times, he in- 
creases the number to seven. To this Lord Clanricarde replied 
in Monday’s Times that, since the “Plan of Campaign” was 
put in force, there have been five fearful attempts to murder 
on his estate, and that, though they did not succeed, their 
failure was certainly not due to the “Plan of Campaign,” 
since Campaigners were pointed at by the evidence as the 
originators of these attempts, and that in one case where 
the skull was fractured, the crime was done in cold blood 
before a crowd of witnesses. And it is, indeed, intrinsically 
improbable in the highest degree, that any unsuccessful con- 
spiracy to lower rents in violation of the terms of a contract, 
should reduce the temptation to murder. So far as such an 
attempt was successful it might, because tke tenant would 
have got what he wanted without it. But where the landlord 
held out, there can be no doubt that the existence of such a con- 
spiracy would deepen in each conspirator the feeling that he 
had popular sympathy on his side, and that his neighbours 
would excuse any crime by which he might intimidate those 
who try to enforce a tenant’s fulfilment of his engagements. 
If murders have diminished since the “Plan of Campaign” 
was produced, the credit is with Mr. Balfour, not with the 
authors of that conspiracy. 


On Thursday, Mr. Fowler, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, received a deputation from the unemployed, 
introduced by Mr. John Burns, who asked that the claims of 
the unemployed to have work provided for them should be 
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ed, and should be considered simultaneously in 
rhe in the local centres of the provinces, for any pro- 

--» of work in London alone would bring a host of immigrants 
aun provinces. Mr. Fowler replied by stating that 
mn he saw no omen of general distress, that pauperism 
“ ye aratively low, but that even if it were other- 
is —_ has little power in his own hands to deal with 
= ah He can only advise the employers in the provinces 
- r anal ere, as his predecessors had done, to do all 
- their power for the industrious classes who},‘are 
ve of employment. The President of the Local Govern- 
0 ent Board has exceedingly little in his own hands. It is not, 
indeed the duty of the State to find work for the unemployed. 
This was a wise and non-committal reply; but it was not, we 
suppose, satisfactory to Mr. Burns, who wants the State to 
take up large responsibilities of this kind towards the un- 
employed. But if the State were to begin a policy of that 
gort, it would soon be expected to manage the railways, to 
feed London, to edit all the journals in London, and generally 
to provide and pay for about twice as much labour as the 
resources of the nation could support. 


consider’ 
London 


The German Military Staff, when in earnest, are wonderfully 
frank. A writer in the Militér Wochenblatt, known to repre- 
sent their opinion, defends the new Army Bill, declaring that 
in the event of the great war the Russian army is so superior 
to that of Austria-Hungary that Germany would have to help 
her on the eastern frontier, while fighting France herself on 
the western, with the assistance only of part of the Italian 
army, brought up through the Tyrol. Italy would not be 
able to invade France, and would have the greatest difficulty 
in defending her own coasts against an attack from the French 
fleet. Germany, therefore, would be nearly alone, while she 
would have to face a France very different from the France of 
1870. ‘The conquered always learn more from the experience 
than the conquerors do.” It would be impossible to enter 
France without carrying part of her line of fortresses; and 
Russia also can fall back on fortresses, while she is de- 
fended by the character of her territory, which baffled 
even Napoleon. It is indispensable, therefore, that Ger- 
many should put her whole population in the field, and thus 
avail herself of her superiority in population, a superiority of 
quite ten millions over France. This is very plain speaking, 
and is certainly free from any taint of boastfulness, the ex- 
traordinary advance made by France being fully recognised. 


The Viennese press is greatly moved by a recent utterance 
of Prince Bismarck. In an interview with a correspondent 
of the Zukunft, the ex-Chancellor has, it is said for the fourth 
time, invited Russia to seize Constantinople bya coup de main 
with forty thousand men, pension off the Sultan, and then 
wait calmly to see who would declare war. He believes, 
evidently, that nobody would; and that both Austria and 
England would content themselves with obtaining the “com- 
pensations” to which he alludes, out of Turkish tervi- 
tory. In this event, Russia would devote herself for many 
years to conquests in Asia; while if England fought, 
Russia would be fully occupied, and in either event would 
be compelled to let Europe alone. We have discussed 
this advice, which excites great indignation in Austria, else- 
where; but may mention here that the St. Petersburg papers 
reject it, Russia having at present “no large designs.” It 
may be added, that the Prince assumes the success of a rush on 
Constantinople a great deal too easily. The Emperor Nicholas 
contemplated one in 1854, but was convinced, most reluctantly, 
that the enterprise was impossible. Russia is stronger now in 
the Black Sea, but Turkey is better armed, and the Ottomans 
would fight for their capital to the death. 





A correspondence on the Evicted Tenants’ Commission, 
between Sir F. Milner, M.P. for the Bassetlaw Division of 
Nottinghamshire, and Mr. John Morley, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, was published in Thursday’s Times, which shows 
rather painfully how completely in the hands of the Anti- 
Parnellite Party Mr. Morley is. Sir F. Milner, in his first 
letter, remarks that the inquiries of the Commission cannot 
be satisfactory unless they show, what there is no evidence 
in the terms on which the Commission is appointed of there 
being any intention to show, for what reason the tenants were 
evicted ; whether for taking part in an illegal conspiracy like 
the “Plan of Campaign,” or simply for inability to pay rent; 





and, again, why Clause 13 in the Irish Land Act of 1891 
had so generally failed,—whether, for instance, because orders 
had been given by the Nationalist Members to the tenants 
not to avail themselves of that clause. This last inquiry was 
the more needed because, in the case of the tenants on 
the Ponsonby estate, the clause had been found to work 
very satisfactorily. Mr. Morley replied in a tone perfectly 
friendly towards Sir F. Milner, but at once lofty and evasive 
as regards the drift of Sir F. Milner’s clear, reasonable, 
and courteous letter, that he had no intention of “ opening a 
Court to try either Irish Members or Irish landlords.” His 
purpose was purely practical,—to find “an agent of healing 
and of peace.” Precisely; but supposing a new Bankruptcy 
Bill proposed to find an “agent of healing and of peace,” 
for innocent and for fraudulent bankrupts alike, and to ignore 
altogether the distinctions between them, does Mr. Morley 
think that such a Bill would be received with respect in the 
House of Commons? 


In his second letter, Sir F. Milner points out that he did 
not assume the truth of the statements, either against the 
Evicted Tenants, or against those to whom the failure of the 
13th Clause of the Irish Land-Purchase Act of 1891 was im- 
puted; but he did think that a Commission which did not in- 
vestigate these imputations, and which did not contain a single 
member who could be supposed to represent the landlords, 
could not be expected to pave the way to the only end which 
the general public would approve,—namely, the assisting 
victims of misfortune, and not fraudulent conspirators, to 
be reinstated in their holdings. To this letter, Mr. Morley 
has probably sent no reply. At least, none has been published. 
Nor was it to be expected that he would have replied. It 
seems perfectly clear that Mr. Morley does intend the Com- 
mission to answer the purpose which Mr. Sexton, in his 
exultant speech at Cork, attributed to it,—namely, not to 
ascertain which of the evicted tenants ought to be reinstated, 
but to reinstate them. In other words, what Mr. Sexton and 
Mr. Dillon require of him, Mr. Morley obediently performs. 


Lord Tennyson’s obiter dicta on all sorts of subjects are now 
being recorded, and amongst them there is an opinion of the 
mischief which would be caused by the Disestablishment of the 
Church, which was addressed to Mr. Bosworth Smith in 1885. If 
there had been no record of any such expression of opinion, we 
might have been quite sure that Tennyson entertained it. The 
whole bias of his political mind was against throwing away 
any great historical influence which might be shown to have 
worked great results in the past, and to be working great 
results in the present, on the strength of any merely abstract 
principle, such as that of so-called “ religious equality.” ‘“ Nor 
deal in watchwords overmuch,” he advises, in one of his 
gravest and most pregnant political poems,and then goes on,— 

“ Not clinging to some ancient saw ; 
Not mastered by some modern term ; 


Not swift, nor slow to change, but firm 
And in its season bring the law.” 


Sir Andrew Clark delivered last Saturday evening, at Bir- 
mingham, the first of a series of lectures at the Athletic 
Institution, at which Sir Walter Foster, M.P., the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Local Government Board, presided, 
He called his lecture one on “The Religion of the Body,” and 
he treated the body as a talent which we are to put to use, 
and to put out to interest. He spoke of the duty of religious 
obedience to the laws of the body, and said that that duty was 
nowhere better seen than in the penalties which nature 
enforced for violating those laws. But surely the word “ duty” 
can hardly be properly applied to any mere counsel of 
prudence, which it may be a much higher duty for sufficient 
reason to ignore. Supposing Sir Andrew Clark himself were 
quite sure that his constitution would suffer, and suffer even 
seriously, from one of the many strains which, in the interest 
of pure benevolence, he puts upon it, would he regard himself 
as committing a sin, if he, nevertheless, put that strain on his 
constitution? Surely not. There are not a few cases when 
he and every other disinterested man would not hesitate to 
violate what he calls the laws of “ physical righteousness.” If 
so, we think the words “duty” and “righteousness” should 
hardly be used as if the duty of religious obedience to the 
laws of the body were universal and absolute. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2§) were on Friday 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—.——— 


THE BASHFULNESS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


E are told that none of the greater guns will go off 


on Lord Mayor’s day. Sir Andrew Clark has, it is 


—_—____* 
Labouchere know that Mr. Gladstone regay 

and Mr. Dillon as babes and sucklings oceat saath Heal 
strength is ordained. Mr. Labouchere certainly would . 
aspire for himself to any such biblical tribute as that _ 
applied to the Irish, it might elicit from him a otis Gal 
But let him receive any hint that Ireland is to have pa. 


announced, forbidden Mr. Gladstone to attend the Guildhall | ™ore than the strictly covenanted concession, and Mr, 


dinner. He was allowed to speak for an hour and a half 
at Oxford on the history of Universities, but half an hour 
after a Lord Mayor’s feast would be a much more dangerous 
violation of what the great physician regards as the laws 
of “physical righteousness.” Sir William Harcourt pro- 
bably finds the prospect of stewing in Parnellite or even 
Anti-Parnellite juice, after so much turtle soup, too, dis- 
couraging, and he will not go. Mr. John Morley is busy 
with Ireland, and to the author of the studies of Voltaire 
and Rousseau the blushing honours of Archbishop Croke’s 
and Archbishop Walsh’s benediction are too much for his 
modesty, so he, too, declines to be the spokesman of the 
new Ministry. Lord Rosebery, again, is too deeply aware 
of the reserve which best becomes the lips of a Foreign 
Minister, and too discreet to open his lips on a subject on 
which his great leader’s are carefully sealed, to accept the 
responsible task of even darkly hinting at the nature of 
that august decree with which the November Cabinet 
are travailing. And, though the most adroit of after- 
dinner speakers, he prefers to dine with the Prince 
of Wales, and to fight shy of the new Lord Mayor’s 
princely hospitality. Probably it may be left to Lord 
Spencer, the godfather, as Mr. Gladstone is the father, 
of Home-rule, or even to the victor of the battle of 
Trafalgar Square, to respond meekly to the toast of the 
Government, and evade the task of saying anything which 
would would set political gossip afloat on the great subject 
of the approaching birth. There was the same interesting 
modesty, it will be remembered, on the eve of the victory 
which expelled the late Government from office, except, 
indeed, that Mr. Gladstone could not, on that occasion, 
wholly avoid speaking, and giving those rather anxiously 
worded pledges to Mr. Justin McCarthy which he read 
from a paper to the strained ears of the House of Commons. 
All the other leaders were as silent as if they had been 
bound by a solemn vow to keep silence “even from good 
words.” 

Evidently the word has gone forth to let discretion be 
the better part of valour. No one is to speak whose heart 
is “ inditing of a good matter.” There is to be no sign 
given that the deliberations of the Cabinet augur either a 
difficult labour or a happy unanimity. It might be dis- 
astrous in the highest degree to indicate where the Par- 
nellites may probably find the Government tripping, or how 
far they are likely to go in offering to eager Nationalists 
the draught for which their parched lips have so long 
thirsted. It is a very delicate situation. There are 
jealousies to be taken into account as well as hopes. The 
English Home-rulers are by no means thirsting for the 
same goodly wine as that which must be offered to Mr. 
Justin McCarthy and Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Labouchere has 
plainly stated his determination not to let Ireland keep 
England out of the running, and especially not to let 
Ireland get local government for herself, and yet keep her 
control over the local government of England. The ground 
is full of pitfalls. The promised kiss of peace will be 
narrowly scanned to see whether it is too tender or too 
conventional, too passionate or too frigid. Probably every 
one of the new Ministers feels towards Ireland very much 
like the interesting little boy did who, when asked to give the 
lady of the shop a kiss, replied, “‘ You kiss her, pa, I fo shy.” 
A more delicate state of mind can hardly be imagined than 
the embarrassment with which the Ministers contemplate 
the fulfilment of their many warm and ardent vows. Mr. 
Gladstone has told the world that he regards the Irish as 
the babes and sucklings out of whose mouth strength is 
ordained; but the compliment hardly pleased those for 
whose ears it was intended. They care a good deal more to 
know how much strength is ordained for them, than they do 
to hear that they are babes and sucklings, which is not the 
sort of flattery most welcome to Irish ears. And where Mr. 
Gladstone has failed, it is rash for any one else to inter- 
vene, especially as compliments of a more full-bodied kind 
might excite so much more apprehension amongst English 
Radical competitors for the favour of the Ministry, than 


Labouchere may see his way to a kind of action whi 
would bring the Government to a speedy end, by _ 
feating them in the House of Commons. We do pr 
wonder, then, at the extreme reluctance of Ministers, Me 
let a single word drop from their lips which wil] . 
their many watchful foes upon their guard. They Re 
to steer between the difficulty of satisfying babes al 
sucklings who are as shrewd and hungry as Mr, Heal 
and the difficulty of satisfying zealous Nonconformists 
who are as scrupulous to scan every needless conces. 
sion to the Irish prelates as Dr. Joseph Parker and the 
Wesleyans. : 
Still, no doubt, the chief cause of the great sensitiveness 
and bashfulness of the Government is much less to be 
sought in its natural and not in any way reprehensible 
prudence, than in a real sense of humiliation at the work 
they have undertaken to do. They cannot altogether get 
over the manifold inconsistencies through which they have 
already been dragged. Mr. Gladstone, especially in the 
Guildhall, could hardly have forgotten his announc. 
ment in the same place to a delighted world that 
the resources of civilisation had not yet heen ex. 
hausted, and that he hoped to defeat the party which 
was marching through rapine to disintegration. He has 
since passed through very different phases of emotion 
towards Mr. Parnell and his former followers,—those of 
hope, gratitude, self-reproach, admiration, friendship. And 
then again came the revulsion, the exposure of Mr. Parnel} 
in the Divorce Court, the sense of fear, dismay, bewilder. 
ment with which that exposure was received, the perplexity 
by which it was followed, and the partial return of the old 
feeling of admiration when Mr. Parnell’s death obliterated 
the sense of irritation and anxiety which his sudden and 
violent denunciations had caused. It is surely natural that 
toa man looking back on this long train of complex associa- 
tions there should be a good deal of distrust mixed with 
the enthusiasm of his conscious political beneficence, andit 
is this distrust, we suspect, which makes Mr. Gladstone so 
anxious to economise rigidly even what he regards as good 
words on the Irish Question. He has, to use his own 
phrase, burned his fingers too often in dealing with it not 
to feel a certain discomfort even in speaking what seem to 
him the words of truth and justice upon it. Even Mr. 
Justin McCarthy’s gentle and colourless menaces may drift 
him into a sea of troubles. There is no measuring the con- 
sequences to which surrenders to that both vain and humble 
race of Celts may lead. If their vanity makes them hard 
masters, their humility makes them comparatively harmless 
foes ; and Mr. Gladstone probably feels as much annoyed at 
their having proved so very harmless under Mr. Balfour's 
yoke, as he does at their proving so very irrepressible 
under the stimulus of his own benevolent encouragement. 
It makes him quite inclined to blush when he sees that 
the more he pets them, the more exacting they becom’, 
and that his antagonists find them much less difficult to 
manage than he, their friend and patron. It is pretty clear 
that Mr. Gladstone feels the advocacy of Irish claims at 
once fascinating and embarrassing. There is something of 
the excitement of a flirtation about it. He never quite 
knows the mind of the object of his attachment, and yet 
is always ready to be convinced that his uncertainties are 
due to the virtues of Ireland or to his own defects, and not 
to any shortcomings on the part of those who keep him so 
constantly in hot water. And with his colleagues it is much 
the same. Even the Lord Chancellor, should he be chosen 
to return thanks for the Government on Wednesday night, 
will probably feel a certain unaccustomed shyness and 
consciousness of the delicacy of his position flushing his 
bronzed cheek, as he reflects on the various Irish entangle- 
ments of the Government and the difficulty of satisfying 
the requirements of so exacting a political liaison without 
dissolving other and more trustworthy ties. The prudence 
of the Government, no doubt, weighs on the side of 
reticence; but it is their bashfulness in the strictest sense 
which ties their tongues, which makes them dumb when 
they should be eloquent, and apparently frigid when their 








it would be worth while to risk simply for the sake of 
pleasing the Irish. It is comparatively safe to let Mr. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK’S ALTERNATIVE PLAN. 


. i ntertained, when in power, the 
F ie in now, Europe may tone escaped 
_ rs through his dismissal. It is evident from 
reat — and repeated utterances—utterances quite 
bis Nad with some obiter dicta in his speeches as 
in 000 that while he professes to rely upon the 
(‘hancellor ; hi k 
; of Peace, which was his own work, as a 
Legh t defence against a coalition, he has thought 
rmevalternative plan which, by detaching Russia from 
pe ean interests, would make Germany independent 
r; ‘Aostri and comparatively fearless of France. This 
. markable for its adroitness and its knowledge of 
oe eee situation, is remarkable also for iis unscru- 
_ “ selfishness: the interests of the whole world, those 
rs allies included, being treated as trifles when the safety, 
‘ rather the ascendency, of Germany is concerned. The 
P rince’s idea, avowedly, is that whenever the danger of a 
coalition drew near, Russia might be invited to seize 
Constantinople by a coup de main, dismiss the Sultan to 
a luxurious captivity as a mediatised Mussulman prince, 
rrison the great city with forty thousand men, and wait, 
a that point of vantage, to see who would declare 
war on behalf of Turkey. France clearly would not, for 
her interests in the matter are not direct ; and she would 
continue to hope on for the Russian alliance. Germany 
clearly would not, for on the hypothesis the plan would be 
her own, and Austria would be most reluctant to fight all 
by herself,—would probably, if abandoned, prefer, as the 
late Crown Prince Rudolph once confessed that he pre- 
ferred, a partition of the Balkans. There would remain Eng- 
land, and two chances, both of them favourable to Germany. 
England might decline the contest, only retaining Egypt, in 
which case she would be the object of French hostility, and 
therefore an ally against France; or she might fight in 
defence of Turkey, in which case Russia would be fully 
occupied, it might even be greatly weakened, for a genera- 
tion. This latter alternative would be even better if 
Austria jomed England in defending Constantinople, for 
then Russia might be really defeated, and forced for many 
years to abstain from taking any menacing part in 
European politics. Prince Bismarck evidently believes 
that England would fight, for he speaks of her defence of 
India; but even assuming that she did not, Russia, once 
in possession of Constantinople, would be face to face with 
Southern Asia, and would find conquest there such a 
necessity and such a temptation that she would neither 
have time nor energy left for serious interference in German 
affairs. The world, in short, would be thrown into com- 
motion if Russia seized Constantinople; but Germany 
would be comparatively safe, her only active enemy who 
remained powerful being France. Therefore, Prince 
Bismarck invites the Czar to seize Constantinople. 

It is a large scheme in its way, not discreditable to the 
Prince’s high repute as a diplomatist; but just look what 
it involves in the way of treachery to allies. We will say 
nothing of Great Britain, for, in the first place, Prince Bis- 
marck has always resented her policy of standing aloof from 
the Continental struggle, and does not regard her as an ally ; 
and, in the second place, we doubt if the independence 
of Constantinople is by any means vital to the interests of 
this country. We could defend Egypt much more easily, 
and the appearance of Russia in the Mediterranean would 
not be to our ultimate harm. She could appear there only 
as a Maritime Power, and as a Maritime Power she would 
be far more assailable by Great Britain than she is at 
present, when she offers nothing that could be attacked, 
except possibly the Caucasus, and could not be invaded by 
any army at our statesmen’s disposal. Moreover, such an 
appearance would literally drive Italy, for her own pro- 
tection, into a close and permanent alliance with this 
country, which could alone preserve her from instant dis- 
memberment by a French and Russian coalition. Although, 
therefore, it is not pleasant to perceive that the Prince would 
give England away at any moment if that were even the 
apparent interest of Germany, it is not from any pessi- 
mistic view of our position that we call attention to his 
scheme. It is because in pure “ patriotism ”—that is, 

selfishness—he gives away the future of Italy, which, if 
Russia enters the Mediterranean, must maintain through 
ages a fleet of crushing magnitude, and the direct 
interests of Austria, which, if she did not advance to 
Salonics, would feel herself throttled, and every chance 


_- 





of freedom for all the States of the Bulkans. It 
is simply impossible for Russia to own Constantinople 
and not desire a free road thither by land, and the 
only road lies right through the Balkan States. Those 
States must all be crushed, even if Austria consented 
to a partition; andif she did not, they must become the 
object of contests between the Romanoffs and Hapsburgs 
for generations to come, and could no more develop them- 
selves in peace than a field could grow corn with an army 
camped upon its furrows. Those contests, too, as the 
Austrian statesmen are well aware, could hardly end to 
Austrian advantage, for Russia, with her limitless supply 
of men, could attack the Balkans from two sides at 
once, from Bessarabia and from Constantinople, and, if 
she had even moderate Generals, or decent fortune, could 
hardly fail to claim victory in the end, victory which would 
mean for Austria the loss of control over the Danube. 
The Prince’s scheme, if not fatal to Austria, for great 
Empires are slow to die, would at least be fatal to all the 
ideas and hopes which have induced the Hapsburgs, imme- 
diately after a defeat by Germany, to accept a German 
alliance. Austria, in Hungarian belief, at all events, 
would be sold to her enemy in order to purchase for 
Germany a respite from a dangerous war, and this by the 
very man who offered her a protecting alliance. No duty 
to his neighbours, it is clear, at all bound the Prince’s 
action, and he would have offered Russia anything outside 
Germany,—Norway, for example, if only by that means he 
could have made Germany permanently secure. 

It may be said that Prince Bismarck’s plans are now 
only academic, and need, therefore, attract no notice; but 
that is only partially true. They throw, to begin with, a 
singular and a sinister light upon his political character, 
and upon the consequences which might have followed his 
exclusive devotion to German interests, even when they 
conflict with the ordinary morality of statesmen. They 
explain, too, the restless sensitiveness uf Vienna, which is 
always uneasy at the merest rumour of friendship between 
St. Petersburg and Berlin, and that curious distrust of 
Germany which never entirely abandons either of the 
Austrian Parliaments, and is perpetually being soothed 
away by assurances from the Throne. Moreover, though 
the German Emperor can be trusted, and perhaps the body 
of his people, who dislike the Slavs as much as they love 
safety, the ex-Chancellor is by no means alone in his ideas. 
There is a strong party in Conservative Germany which 
holds that much of the policy of the last few years has been 
mistaken, that it has brought upon Germany almost insup- 
portable burdens in the way of military dangers, and that 
it would have been far wiser to adhere to the old idea that 
Russia and Prussia were naturally allied. The Emperor 
William retained something of that idea all through his 
life, and almost with his dying breath exhorted his 
present successor to retain a friendship for Russia which 
he himself had never quite forgotten. If, through 
any accident, such as a change in the occupancy of 
the Throne, the fidelity of Austria became less assured, 
or if the Conservative Party in Germany regained the 
upper hand, the desire to ‘“conciliate Russia,” or at all 
events, to detach her from the side of France, would again 
become strong; and the most obvious way is to offer her 
the bait of Constantinople, which Alexander IL., be it re- 
membered, actually took. It was in consequence of per- 
mission to declare war with Turkey, that Alexander II. 
watched the German invasion of France with benevolent 
neutrality, and wrote the “little note” of a few lines which 
practically conveyed to the Hapsburgs the sovereignty of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina. We may hope that such a 
policy will not be resumed, and that the present arrange- 
ments will continue, at least until the Balkan States are 
federated, and can speak their minds as to to their own 
destiny and that of Constantinople; but it is vain to 
assume that those arrangements are laws of Nature, or 
that Continental statesmen have not thought out alterna- 
tives far less acceptable to many of those concerned. 
Certainly, if we may judge by Prince Bismarck’s con- 
fessions, those statesmen will not be restrained by any 
superfine morality, or any interests, even of their own most 
intimate allies. Buy Russia if she is too dangerous to 


fight,—that is the alternative policy to which Prince Bis- 
marek had clearly made up his mind, and which his 
countrymen will not condemn, because, in their minds, 
patriotism excuses every kind of political offence. 
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HOW TO WHITTLE AWAY THE IRISH 
DIFFICULTY. 


M R. STEAD has applied his ingenious mind in the 

Contemporary Review to the whittling away of the 
Trish difficulty. Amateur statesmen are, however, very 
apt to find solutions for the problems they set themselves 
to solve, which have just the opposite effect to that which 
they intend. And we strongly suspect that Mr. Stead’s 
advice will do more to show his friends, the English Home- 
rulers, the magnitude and formidableness of the obstacles 
besetting the policy to which they are committed, than it 
will to attenuate or remove them. His very candid opening 
statement of the embarrassing character of the situation 
will certainly not raise the spirits of his allies. As for 
passing a Home-rule Bill, he dismisses the notion as simply 
out of the question. The only thing to be done, he says, 
is to get such a Bill through the House of Commons, and 
even that is no easy enterprise. A majority of 38, he 
remarks, is not sufficient even to secure passing the Bill 
through the House of Commons, except on one condition. 
And that one condition is that the Bill shall not 
attempt to deal with more than half the problem,— 
namely, the setting up of a statutory Parliament in Ire- 
land, without any “ proposal to deal simultaneously with 
the constitution of the Imperial Parliament.” For the 
present, at least, that question must, in his opinion, be left 
severely alone. The Irish Members must be left in their 
full number; no attempt must be made to limit the 
absolute right of the Imperial Parliament to revise and 
over-rule and abolish any measure which the Irish 
statutory Parliament may pass. The only practicable 
Home-rule measure, the only one that can ever pass 
the House of Commons, must be content with estab- 
lishing a statutory Parliament and Administration in 
Dublin, without in any way limiting the power of the 
Imperial Parliament and the Imperial Administration to 
mutilate, repeal, or reverse the decisions arrived at by that 
subordinate Parliament and Administration. This Mr. 
Stead regards as the thin end of the wedge. If that can 
be achieved by the House of Commons, and if popular 
English or Scottish measures follow, he trusts to the 
appetite for a popular policy in Great Britain to force 
down the distasteful dose which will secure to Ireland a 
Nationalist Government and an independence of her own. 
All this very despondent estimate of the situation will not be 
exhilarating to the very ill-compacted majority led by Mr. 
Gladstone. But let us consider how far Mr. Stead’s pro- 
posal is likely to attenuate the confessedly great, and 
indeed gigantic, difficulties of the situation. 

In the first place, Mr. Stead forgets that Mr. 
Labouchere has declared absolutely against the policy 
of giving Ireland a separate Parliament and Adminis- 
tration of her own so long as Great Britain is to 
be hampered by Irish representatives in passing the 
measures necessary for the welfare of Great Britain. 
Mr. Stead will say, we suppose, that so long as the Imperial 
Parliament retains undiminished power to undo all that 
the statutory Irish Constitution does, Ireland will be as 
much governed from Westminster,—either indirectly or 
directly,—as if no delegated Parliament and Administra- 
tion had been created at all. But will Mr. Labouchere 
take this view? He is evidently not at all disposed to 
smooth the way for an Irish revolution, unless he can first 
get up the steam for a revolutionary movement in England, 
in which the other revolution would be merged. He is 
obviously in a mood to avenge himself on the Cabinet for 
his exclusion. And, besides, he really cares much more to 
stimulate the democratic movement in Great Britain, than 
he does to fulfil the hopes of the Irish Nationalists. Will 
he not, in all probability, say to himself: ‘I must not let 
this opportunity drop of insisting that the thin end of the 
democratic wedge shall be inserted in the British Consti- 
tution before, rather than after, it is inserted in the 
Irish Constitution? I am sure of the popular vote 
in Ireland; I have got to secure it in England, and 
how am I to do that if we show ourselves so much 
more eager on behalf of Ireland than we are on be- 
half of England, as Mr. Stead requires of us?’ It 
is, of course, quite uncertain as yet what line Mr. 
Labouchere would take. But depend upon it, if he hears 
Welsh or Scotch or English Radicals grumbling at this 
new self-denying ordinance,—as he almost certainly will, 
—he will not be slow to avail himself of the opportunity 








. . . — nn 
for stimulating the discontent of the grumblers into posit: 
mutiny. Positirg 
But in the next place, even if Mr. Labouchera could ; 
any fashion be ‘‘squared,” what will English Home din 
say to the proposal to postpone the whole pinch of the 
tion,—the possibility of securing a safe and racti 
Union,—as if that were something absolutely seconda: 
subordinate to the imperious necessity of establish) 
Nationalist Legislature and Administration in lode "i 
Hitherto, it has always been said that this should an 
done, if it can be done consistently with the perfect safet: 
and tranquillity of the United Kingdom. Nov it jg 
posed to lay it down, that this is the one thing ne 
and that as for the safety and tranquillity of the Uyj 
Kingdom, that is a wholly subordinate considerati 
which need not for the present be even consider} 
further than to retain full power in the hands of 
the Imperial Parliament to undo all or anything tha 
an Irish Parliament or Administration may chance to do 
Yet nothing can be clearer than that to set UP an jn. 
dependent Nationalist Parliament and Administration i 
Ireland without defining in any way the conditions ¢ 
subordination to the United Kingdom, and the limita. 
tions which should be imposed by that subordination 
will either give the most tremendous stimulus to the ant. 
English temper in Ireland, or else reduce the English vet) 
toa mere abstract constitutional right which is never tobe 
used, If it is to be used, if the Imperial Parliament anj 
Ministry should at once commence vetoing or undoin 
anything that the Irish Parliament and Administratio, 
do, the Irish passion of former days will be nothing ty 
the Irish passion of that day. Just imagine how th 
first issue is likely to be raised between the Irish 
and the British Legislatures and Administrations, Th 
Irish Legislature will be full of men anxious to get 
rid of the Judges, Constabulary, Commissioners, and 
forth, who, to their minds, represent the alien rulers, 
and who, to the English Parliament, represent impartial 
justice,—the only sort of justice which can be trusted to 
deal fairly with Orangemen and Catholics alike. Th 
Irish Parliament and Administration will soon begin 
making a clean sweep of these alien influences. The English 
Parliament might possibly take up the question; in. 
deed, it will be the-most interesting and characteristi¢ 
of all questions, because on both sides of the Channd 
the most passionate feelings of equity, the most pas 
sionate sense of right and wrong, will be involved, and it 
may be assumed as certain that the Ulster Conserva. 
tives or Liberal Unionists will appeal to English opinion 
to reverse what they will regard as the wrong done, 
Then, in all probability, some of the most unpopular of 
the officers dispossessed would be reinstated, for the 
transfer of only 20 votes from one side to the other would 
reverse the balance of parties. What would the con 
sequence be to Irish Nationalist feeling? One, clearly, 
of the most bitter exacerbation. It would be felt, and 
not unreasonably felt, that Home-rule was a farce, that it 
simply amounted to making innumerable opportunities for 
openly shaming and humiliating Nationalist sentiment. 
Yet this consequence would be of the very essence of 
Mr. Stead’s proposal, unless the British veto were never 
exercised. “If the status quo is left intact,” says Mr 
Stead, “no question as to the subordinate nature of 
the Assembly” [i.e., the Irish Assembly] “can possibly 
arise.” No, and therefore there would be no sort o 
means of preventing the public humiliation of that 
Nationalist spirit which had just been so carefully organised 
and stimulated. Mr. Stead, indeed, says that “the 
presence of eighty, or eighty-five, Home-rule Members 
the House would be an ample guarantee against aly 
capricious or wanton intervention by the Imperial Pat- 
liament in Irish affairs.” Would it? Mr. Stead forgets 
that the whole stress of the conflict turns upon the very 
different impression of Irish Nationalists and English Pro- 
testants as to what “capricious or wanton intervention 
means. Does Mr. Stead suppose for a moment that even Mr. 
H. H. Fowler and Mr. Davitt would be agreed as to what 
was or was not a capricious or wanton intervention 
affairs. Would the “gas and water” men, as those Glad: 
stonians are called who contend for the absolute supremacy 
of the Legislature and Administration at Westminste 
agree in the least with Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien as : 
what is or is not a capricious or wanton assertion ° 
the rights of the Belfast Protestants against Anti-Parnellite 
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ike Mr. Sexton? If Home-rule is granted 
_— ~H 3 to limit the exercise of ioatincaihy by 
ne erial Parliament over Nationalist attempts to 
eat what Nationalists mean by justice and patriotism, 
- result will be more furious strife than ever 
ar ‘abject of Irish affairs in the Imperial Parlia- 
= + and a number of new and aggravated insults to what 
pe sriestly party regard as the most sacred instincts of 
pee F Nationalist feeling. What can eighty, or even eighty- 
pas yehement Home-rulers, do to convince sober Pro- 
ror that their co-religionists in Belfast or the South 
are not being exposed to great injustice and persecution by 
the total reversal of all the administrative principles on 
which Irish justice has recently been administered. It 
appears to us certain that Mr. Stead’s proposal is a pro- 
sal for making the Parliament at Westminster the arena 
of more frequent and deadly Trish strife than ever, and for 
multiplying shocks to the patriotic prejudices of men like 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. Davitt. 

But besides all this, what will moderate English opinion 
ay to the proposal to postpone altogether the settlement 
of the most critical issue in the whole matter,—namely, 
the issue as to the safety and strength of the Union? 
Mr. Stead’s only security for that is that he leaves the 
Imperial Parliament in complete theoretical command 
of the situation, without laying down any general prin- 
ciples as to the proper relations of the subordinate and 
the supreme Parliament. But that is only another 
way of saying: ‘Instead of settling conditions of peace, 
we will provide for the immediate renewal of war, 
and even for an aggravated kind of war. If Irish 
opinion outrages English opinion (as of course it will do), 
we will give English opinion every opportunity of putting 
its heel down upon the authorised expression of Irish 
opinion, and making it feel its impotence.’ That does 
not seem to us a very hopeful solution of the Irish 
dificulty. Mr. Stead counts, we suppose, upon the 
reluctance of the Imperial Parliament to interfere with 
any distinct decision of the subordinate Parliament and 
Administration which it would have only just called into 
being. But he forgets how bitter the feelings on both 
sides will be, and how sensitive English opinion will be 
to anything like the appearance even of a deliberate aban- 
donment of the Irish loyalist minority. In 1886, Mr. 
Gladstone made what he regarded as the security of 
the Union, against either violent disruption or the per- 
petration of injustice that would endanger violent 
disruption, the very first condition of his proposals. Mr. 
Stead wants to make the actual erection of a subordinate 
Parliament and Administration the first condition of his 
proposal, and to leave the rest to the chances of war. 
That is really an absurd suggestion. If the relation of the 
new Nationalist power to the superior power cannot be so 
shaped and defined as to promise peace and harmony, the 
new Nationalist power will never be created at all. Mr. 
Stead wants to bring his Parliamentary Frankenstein into 
existence, and then to trust it for inspiring such dislike 
and dismay that the supreme Parliament will shrink from 
dealing with its misdeeds, lest it should undo all that has 
been done. That does not seem to us a proposal founded 
por ap a superficial knowledge of the British character 
and history. 


THE DISASTER TO THE SCOTCH EXPRESS. 


E see no reason whatever to doubt the statement 

of the signalman Holmes, given at the inquest, 

as to the cause of the horrible railway accident at 
Thirsk; and if that statement is true, there is no mystery 
about the matter. Everybody admits that the causa 
causans of the disaster was the presence on Wednes- 
ay morning of a goods-train on the line between 
Northallerton and Thirsk, when it ought not to have been 
there, and the signalman explains its presence in the 
simplest way, pleading that he was the real, though 
unconscious, author of the calamity. He had lost a 
child the night before, and had begged for leave to absent 
himself ; but the inspector, probably for sufficient reasons, 
refused to grant his request. The man _ therefore 
Went to his post, and being worn out with watching, 
grief, or work, or possibly all three, fell asleep just 
at the dangerous moment, and did not stop the goods- 
train, as he was instructed to do. This is the man’s 
own account, and as sane men do not invent ruinous 
accusations against themselves, it may be, at least until 








refuted, accepted with confidence as revealing the origin 
of the disaster. The goods-train was travelling at 
twenty miles an hour when the Scotch express, its 
driver knowing nothing of the blunder, came, in the 
regular course of its journey, thundering on after it at sixty 
miles an hour, and, of course, dashed into the train in front 
with an impact equal to that of a train going forty miles 
an hour against a stationary object. The engine was 
thrown off, the nearest carriages were telescoped, and 
while eight passengers were killed, a large number received 
serious injuries. To add an American horror to the 
tragedy, the gas with which the carriages were lighted 
set fire to them, and the whole mass of wreckage, with 
one or two living persons within it, one a little girl, was 
burnt to ashes, there being no water with which to put 
out the flames. The Pullman car escaped owing to its 
extraordinary strength, although there seems reason to 
believe that it was driven through the wrecked carriages 
by the force of the shock, it being found in front of the 
train, whereas when it started it was two or three car- 
riages behind. Be that as it may, the accident was in 
itself one of the ordinary kind, a collision from a quick 
train catching a slow train; and the slow train was there, 
according to the signalman, who in such evidence convicts 
himself as the involuntary author of the disaster, because he 
wasasleep. There is no uncertainty in the matter, except the 
remote chance that the signalman, in his horror, fancies him- 
self in fault ; and no special feature in the details, except the 
horrible addition to the sufferings of the passengers which 
the presence of gas in the train may possibly have caused. 
That, we confess, appals the imagination; but there is 
room, in all but two cases, for a hope that the flames, 
though they lasted hours, burnt the dead and not the living. 

The lesson of the accident, to our minds, is the often- 
repeated one, that so long as safety depends upon the 
action of human minds, accidents will occasionally occur. 
At Thirsk the rails were all right, the engines were per- 
fect, and the carriages were in excellent order. The fog 
was not bad ; the instructions were sufficient and precise ; 
and there was, in fact, no reason, if those who managed 
the complicated yet simple arrangements did their duty, to 
apprehend any disaster, great or small. Moreover, there 
seems every reason to believe that all the persons employed, 
managers, drivers, and signalmen alike, were competent 
to the work, for the train has been forwarded by them 
regularly every day for months, or years, and no hitch 
whatever has interrupted its monotonous security. But 
wherever human minds are essential to any operation, 
there is always a possibility of failure. A man is care- 
less, or mistakes orders, or faints, and the whole of the 
elaborate machinery at once goes wrong. In this case, 
according to his own statement, the usual strength of 
the signalman had been lowered by grief at a domestic 
calamity; he fell into an involuntary sleep, precisely 
equivalent alike in guilt and in consequences to a faint ; 
and, therefore, human lives perished, and human beings 
were, we fear, subjected to a torture which men have agreed 
to consider too horrible to be used as punishment for the 
worst offences. For this cause of disaster, it is impossible 
even to conceive of a perfect remedy. Make the machines 
as perfect as you will, and still men must regulate and com- 
plement some part of their action ; and men cannot be relied 
on even like machines. They have minds and nerves, and 
surrounding circumstances which affect both, and their 
action under the pressure of any of them is, and must 
remain, incalculable. The ablest traffic-manager, the best 
chooser of workmen, the most severe and reliable of 
inspectors, could no more calculate that a particular signal- 
man’s child would die on Tuesday night, or that grief would 
weaken the signalman’s staying power, or that his body 
would give way precisely when‘its faculties were most 
required, than he could calculate on the words of the next 
telegram he might receive. No power of organisation, no 
perfection of carefulness, no range of experience, would help 
him in the least to provide against such a future contin- 
gency, or against any one of the thousand others which 
may spring from purely accidental mental or bodily col- 
lapse. Napoleon could not act when the epileptic fit was 
on him, and it came on him only twice in his whole life. 
There will be accidents when every arrangement is perfect, 
just as there will be deaths when everybody’s health is in 
the highest condition of development. 

This is, of course, no reason for relaxing any, even the 
most apparently extravagant, precaution. We are not 
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fighting a resistless Fate, but only acting in obedience to 
srresistible laws, some of which we understand, while others 
are nearly or quite outside the human range of intelli- 
gence. We can save passengers by wise regulations, by 
excessive care as to machinery, even by precautions such 
as those of the Pullman Company in making their cars of 
such an “extravagant” strength that they are compara- 
tively uninjured in a collision; and we are bound to 
do it. We can even provide against some probable 
mental defaults, choose sober men, and conscientious 
men, see that they are not overworked, or even, 
by doubling them at dangerous points, reduce the 
chance that their failures will produce disaster. All 
we cannot do is to dispense wholly with human agency, 
or extinguish wholly the chance that that agency, at some 
critical moment, will break down. For that, as for death 
itself, there is no remedy and no palliative, except forti- 
tude, resignation, patient endurance; and the sooner we 
accept that fact, the more competent we shall be to prevent 
disasters that are preventible. There is no use whatever 
in whining, and less than none in giving way to that 
impulse, an impulse born really of the instinct of revenge, 
which, the moment an accident occurs, looks around for 
somebody to punish, if it be only by alittle slander. A train, 
like the Scotch Express, may be shattered, or a vessel, like 
the ‘ Roumania,’ may be wrecked, and nobody be really to 
blame, except for default, which, if we had eyes to perceive, 
we might find to be absolutely involuntary. Weall perceive 
this when the consequences do not fall on human beings, and 
our just and wise anxiety for their preservation ought not 
to be fostered until it destroys either our courage or our 
judgment. Let the strictest investigation be always made, 
but we have no right to leave out of sight, as we always do, 
the one chance that the accident arose even indirectly from 
no personal negligence in any human being. There are 
hundreds who will dread the Scotch Express for months 
because of the disaster on Tuesday, and yet the only effect 
of the accident upon the probabilities must be perceptibly 
to increase the vigilance and the caution of all connected 
with the management of the train. 





THE CONFERENCE ON AGRICULTURE. 


| ie is quite natural, and may be advisable, that squires 
; and farmers should hold the National Conference on 
Agriculture, which is to assemble in London, on December 
7th. Every depressed trade holds conferences of one sort 
or another; the tendency to “inform ” the community of 
grievances, and ask for help, is just now universal, and 
that both squires and farmers are in bad plight is 
admitted on all hands. There is some exaggeration in 
the statements usually circulated, or cultivation would 
cease; but the suffering, though not quite universal, is 
undoubtedly widely diffused. This has been a year of 
prices low beyond all precedent, and of crops below the 
average, while the price of stock has fallen in an unex- 
pected, and not quite explicable way. The squires cannot 
get their rents without large reductions; the farmers lose 
on their wheat, and this year do not gain on their 
stock—though it must be remembered that, when 
they have capital, they are buying young stock cheap— 
and the labourers are dreading or feeling a reduction in 
their low wages. All classes connected with agriculture 
are out of spirits, and though there are districts which 
have still escaped, and in which farmers can, and do, pay 
16s., 17s., and 18s. a week for labour, it may be broadly 
stated that the melancholy in the trade is thoroughly 
justified. If, therefore, those who depend on it think that 
by meeting together they can get information, or secure 
legislative aid, or even evoke public sympathy, they are 
quite right to “confer” with as much publicity as they can 
secure. They will have the hearty condolences of the public, 
for they have borne their ills hitherto in manly silence ; 
they have abstained from robbery as a means of obtaining 
relief ; and they have not made themselves obnoxious to 
other classes of the community. ‘There is still a feeling, 
moreover, in England about agriculture which is not dis- 
played in reference to any other trade, a kind of respect 
and liking for it which is partly traditional, but partly also 
the product of a conviction that the food-growers are of 
all men those with whom a community can least dispense. 
The Conference, therefore, if it can propose any plans 
whereby agriculture can be made more productive, is sure, 
at all events, of lenient, if not appreciative, criticism. 


Only we do hope that the Conference w; : 

and not confine itself to speech-making smaaal mictical, 
sion. That is fully admitted already, and ade de ree. 
once more in an official way will not add a <a B 
quarter to the price of wheat, or increase by a sing] hn 
the value of any beast, or decrease, even by 1 pee ® Pound 
expenses of a farm. What is wanted, if any oeaka the 
done, is a definite proposal; and what is the pro wel 
be? At present, we do not hear of any Be Posa 
which is practicable, yet would increase rents, or i reli 
farm outgoings, or increase prices, or enable the lien 
to ask, and obtain, even a little better wages. The talk re 
better farming, or alterations of tenure, or technical fr 
tion, is, as far as the present distress is concerned re 
merely; for though all those reforms may be good, and. talk 
of them very good, they will all require years before heat 
come into operation. The managers of the Confer a 
affirm that they will not ask for Protection, because the 

are sure that it is hopeless, and they are entirely right 2 

put that visionary suggestion out of their sen . 

but then, wherein lies their hope? In a separate Sean 

Party say some, as strongly coherent as the Parnellites 

but then, what is that party to accomplish? It will hard 

ask for a separate legislature for farmers or labourers: a J 

as to the remedy of grievances, both the political part 

are eagerly ready to accede to any demand which is at op 
just and practicable. The Liberals would give their a 
to win the farmers ; and the Conservatives, who have th 
farmers, make it the business of their lives to show that 
they are the labourers’ friends. There is nothing in reason 
which, if shown to be advantageous to agriculture would 
not be granted by Parliament at once, and a Farmers’ Part 

could effect nothing beyond adding to the complications i 
politics and increasing the difficulties of the much-harassaj 
Whips. It is a plan, not a party, that is required of the 
agriculturalists ; and as yet, always excepting an impossible 
tax on imported food, we cannot see that they have any 
to produce. The Mark Lane Express does, indeed, speak 
of certain measures which would be beneficent; but we 
question if any of them will either enlist much support 
from the community, or will succeed in the end desired, 
The first is an improvement in the Holdings Act, witha 
view doubtless to more security ; but how will that practi. 
cally “alleviate” the present situation? Security is an 
excellent thing, if it be security in a profitable posses. 
sion; but security in the right of losing money is 
not a priceless boon. If the farmer makes a profit, 
he can pay the rent he agrees to; and if he pays it, 
he enjoys already the most perfect of all securities 
in the amazing difficulty, almost the impossibility, of 
replacing him. There is no man in the world so secure 
of his place as the servant whom his employer cannot do 
without. More serious objections rise in the mind to the 
formation of a Land Court, for that means the settlement 
of rents by a judicial tribunal, instead of by bargain; and 
Parliament as now constituted will never extend that 
system to England, even if it is desired by farmers, which 
we doubt. They are not so anxious to make it impossible, 
by fixing a hard-and-fast rate, for their landlords to help 
them in bad years by large temporary reductions. The 
third proposal—a readjustment of rates—is more prac- 
ticable ; but if it is to relieve the farmer, the readjustment 
must be very radical, must, indeed, be an alteration in the 
incidence of rating ; and how many Sessions will it take to 
get such a measure, which must materially improve and 
injure all kinds of property, through the Houses? Rating 
debates will be worse and more protracted than debates on 
Free-trade. The fourth scheme, the readjustment of the 
income-tax, is open to precisely the same objections, and to 
this one other,—that if the farmer makes no income, he 
can pay no tax on it, and, if he does make one, he has no 
more right to relief than any other struggling maat- 
facturer. The reduction of tithe, which is the fifth sug- 
gestion, would benefit only the landlord, and rouses 4 
series of controversies which, in the present state of 
opinion, it would take years to settle, not to mention that 
they might end in a transfer of the tithe to the School 
Boards or the Parish Councils, who would be twice as hard 
in levying it as either the parson or the squire. Finally, 
there is a co-operative scheme for disposing of the middle- 
man and enabling the farmer to obtain for his goods 
something like what the consumer pays. That is al 
admirable suggestion, if practicable, for no doubt the 





middleman, whether butcher or milkman or poulterer, 402s 
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a 
much more than the farmers; but 
a7} F dP cnetioable why is it not already done ? 
o- ie are no more fools in their own business than any 
manufacturers, and if the farmers of a district like 
. we up retail shops of their own, there is no power in 
; ‘land to prevent them. As a matter of fact, dispensing 
ee distributors is very difficult work indeed, because 
the public wants food to be brought to its doors, as 
well as to be cheap; but. still the work has been 
done in part by the Stores, and if it can be done 
for made articles, it may also be done for farm-produce. 
A good organiser in each district could, we dare say, with 
4 sufficient supply of money, supersede many butchers, 
and “ dairies,” and even poulterers, though the latter have 
the advantage of providing variety; but how the Con- 
ference is to help him we do not see. The truth is, all 
these plans require time, and that is the reason they so 
often, though discussed again and again, and sometimes 
accepted by opinion, remain plans. The landlord wants 
his rent now, and the farmer cannot wait for relief, 
and the labourer is careless of next year, and so the 
“alleviations” all drop through, just as the bigger plans 
do. It is for thirty years at least that we are hearing 
of all these things, and except as regards game, and what 
we may call malicious disturbance, exceedingly little 
change has been effected either for good or evil. On the 
whole the farmer has gained in our lifetime much more 
ower of reducing rent in bad years; but he has gained 
that, like everybody else, by greater readiness to take the 
consequences of refusing to pay more than he can afford. It 
is by the chaffering of the market, after all, and not by 
the Legislature, or by the feeling of the community, 
that prices must be settled, and it is on prices in their 
relation to the cost of production that the “ prosperity of 
agriculture” must depend. If the farmers can lower rents 
by refusing over-rented farms, or can cheapen production, 
or can make an acre produce more, they will prosper in 
spite of low prices; but there is no other way. The 
Legislature can do little for them except by Protection, 
which has been given up; nor do we see that the com- 
munity to which a Conference appeals can do anything 
either. Food manufacture is more important than cotton 
manufacture, but it is just as independent of all laws 
except those which “protect” home markets at the 
public expense, and its prosperity or depression rises 
and falls from precisely the same reasons. The Con- 
ference may do some good by assuring all concerned in 
agriculture that their case has been fairly stated to the 
public and the Legislature ; but we should hope most from 
it if the impression it left was one of hopelessness of ex- 
ternal aid. Then dealers in land and manufacturers of 
food, and the labourers employed by the latter, would 
all alike understand that they must seek a modus vivendi 
for themselves, by haggling until they know accurately 
what the business can be made to yield. If it yields 
nothing, it must be given up, whatever the consequences ; 
but we are far, as yet, from that most disagreeable 
situation. 


THE SOCIAL DISUNION OF THE NATION. 


ii seems hardly open to dispute that all the changes of 

the century which has elapsed since the outbreak 
of the French Revolution—the movements, intellectual, 
polititical, and economic, which have made this century so 
different from every other that has preceded it—have as yet 
done nothing to further the cause of social unity, to draw 
all classes together in mutual sympathy and knowledge, to 
create a feeling of unity and solidarity throughout the 
nation. Indeed, those who argue that we are farther from 
this ideal than ever are able to make out a very strong 
case. It is strange that it should be so, for the whole 
spirit of the age seems to aim at its realisation ; the intel- 
lectual movement proclaims the common humanity of all 
and the equal right of all to culture and education; the 
political movement proclaims the abolition of privilege and 








the wisdom of granting to all alike a share in the govern- 
ment of the country ; and the economic movement has so 
increased the aggregate of the national wealth that it over- 
flows and bids fair to afford to all the means of enjoying | 
their new-found dignity and privileges. In England, at | 
least, we have obtained our full measure of liberty, but no | 
apparent increase of equality has followed. Equality, of | 
course, of that barren and abstract kind which would assign | 
toevery man the same material circumstances and the same \ 


degree of social esteem, irrespective of differences of gifts, 
and character, and inherited advantages, is impossible, and 
would not be worth striving for if it were possible. But 
there is a true and far more valuable equality which is 
necessary to the complete realisation of the unity and 
strength of a nation,—the equality which recognises the 
inherent dignity of every honest occupation, which softens 
the distinction between classes, and forces all, and 
especially the higher, to remember that they have their 
position in the body politic, and that they exist to fulfil 
the duties which attach to that position, not to follow 
after ends of their own; and which binds all orders of 
society together in the consciousness that any diversity of 
interest is as nothing compared with the interests which are 
in common. This is an ideal of equality well worth striving 
for; and it is to be feared that we are very far from its 
attainment. From the highest to the lowest, class-selfishness 
abounds with us. Except in the case of the most material 
interests, the conception of the good of all has hardly any 
power ; the sense of separation between different orders 
seems to be deepening, with envy on one side, shallow and 
fastidious exclusion on the other. The barriers of caste 
have, indeed, to a great extent, been broken down; but 
the exclusiveness of birth has given place to the far less 
inspiring exclusiveness of wealth, and the equally frigid 
exclusiveness of culture. The wealth which has been 
acquired in commerce brings with it no traditional sense 
of public duty, and it has done much to undermine that 
sense among the older aristocracy, where it was once so 
strong. The relations between the landed gentry and the 
rural population are much less intimate than they were 
fifty years ago; and in the meantime, vast multitudes have 
congregated in the large towns, who socially are without 
guides or masters, and are shut off from the influence of 
any social ideals higher than their own. Popular education 
does not seem to help at all, but rather the reverse. A 
veneer of education seems only to change the crude sim- 
plicity and want of polish of the rustic into vulgarity, 
properly so called, in which there is always an ele- 
ment of pretentiousness and offensive intermeddling 
with things beyond it. And hence the classes which 
know something of true culture and refinement, while 
they are attracted by the totally uneducated, have for 
the products of our very imperfect popular education, 
only a feeling of invincible repulsion. 

Have we, then, been following the wrong course 
throughout, are all the boasted advances of our civilisation 
illusory, is popular education a failure, and is there nothing 
in democracy which tends to draw out the innate worth of 
every man and every class? If we are not advancing 
towards a more real and comprehensive unity than that 
which we have left behind us, then our progress is indeed 
retrogression, and all the achievements of the past century, 
political and economic, must be pronounced useless. We 
have no doubt, however, that in the long-run the general 
wisdom of our course will justify itself. The spirit of 
isolation and exclusiveness, which prevails at the present 
day, springs largely from the fact that we are in a period 
of social transition. The old order has been broken up, 
and the new has not yet had time to form itself. In the 
life of the community, as well as in the lives of individuals, 
it often happens that when we abandon some definite good 
in order to go in quest of something better, the first 
steps seem only to impoverish us. The industrial 
revolution which followed the substitution of machinery 


for manual labour is now showing its beneficent 
effects in raising the standard of material comfort 
for all; but the first result was only to plunge 


the masses into deeper poverty and misery. We have 
broken up a social and political order which rested on the 
basis of the profound inferiority, the quasi servitude, of 
the multitude, and which produced a certain external union 
between high and low only because both accepted as an 
ultimate fact the impossibility of any real and deeper 
unity. The lower orders have now thrown off the yoke, 
and are—somewhat aggressively perhaps—asserting their 


| independence; and in consequence the higher orders 


naturally stand aloof. Classes have not yet found their 
right positions in the new organisation, or the duties which 
attach to them; but in the long-run the social chaos of 
to-day must disappear, and the component sections of 
society be woven together by ties too strong for any spirit 
of narrow exclusiveness. The exclusiveness of wealth 
must, after a time, give way before increased sim- 
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plicity of life and the growing sense of the dignity 
of labour. The taste for luxury has never lasted 
long, if only because its votaries fall into the back- 
ground by the principle of natural selection; and idleness 
as a fashion must, for the same reason, prove transitory. 
The exclusiveness of culture may prove more enduring, 
and it will probably take generations to raise the general 
level of culture to any important degree. But, in the end, 
knowledge must have a uniting, and not a dividing, 
tendency; and if the results of our first attempt at 
popular education seem disappointing, it is well to remem- 
ber that the rustic simplicity which they destroy is less an 
object of joy and beauty to itself than to its cultivated 
admirers. On the whole, just as our political life has 
shown in a high degree the power of adapting itself to 
changed conditions, and gradually assimilating each new 
stratum of society which had obtained the Franchise, so 
there is no reason to doubt that in the long-run our 
social life will show the same power of moulding its diverse 
and unpromising materials into a wider unity. 

But, in the meantime, the nation is hopelessly divided, 
and the immediate political dangers that arise from 
these divisions are none the less real. How much of 
the unreasoning and destructive Radicalism of the 
day springs from social bitterness? How much have 
social differences contributed to increase the danger 
with which racial differences threaten the existence of 
our national unity? There can be little doubt that 
among the supporters of Home-rule, far more are 
inspired by a spirit of vague revolt against social 
disabilities than by definite political grievances for which 
they see a definite political remedy. The Liberals are 
traditionally the popular party and the enemies of privi- 
lege, and all who have any grievance, however intangible, 
take refuge with the party which bears the Liberal name. 
That, we believe, goes further towards explaining the 
defeat of the Unionists than the popularity of Home-rule, 
or the Newcastle programme, or the unpopularity of 
anything else. If we had been socially a united people, 
Home-rule, in spite of party differences, could never for a 
moment have become a danger. In just the same way 
social divisions powerfully reinforce our religious differences 
in the danger with which they threaten the National 
Church. The Church of England, reflecting in this the 
national character, has far more of the spirit of social 
inequality and exclusiveness than the Church of Rome, 
notwithstanding the absolute constitution of the latter. 
Here, however, a great improvement is already apparent, 
and, perhaps, as is fitting, it is the herald of a general 
improvement throughout the fabric of our social life. 








TENNYSON’S THEOLOGY. 
HE posthumous volume of Lord Tennyson’s poetry* con- 
tains two, at least, of his most characteristic and 
vigorous poems,—“ Akbar’s Dream” and “The Church- 
warden and the Curate.” The latter is one of the series of 
those poems in dialect in which he shows his great and 
humorous dramatic insight, though not what dramatists mean 
by dramatic power. We shall not refer to it further, for we 
wish to draw attention chiefly to the considerable series of 
poems in which Tennyson has treated definitely ethico-theo- 
logical or strictly theological subjects from his own individual 
point of view as a reflective poet. “The Two Voices,” “The 
Vision of Sin,” “ The Palace of Art,” “St. Simeon Stylites,” 
“In Memoriam,” “ Will,” “ The Higher Pantheism,” “The 
Ancient Sage,” ‘ Vastness,” and “ Akbar’s Dream,” all of them 
deal principally with theological problems, to say nothing of 
the thread of theological idealism which runs through all the 
“Idylls of the King,” and, indeed, many others of his poems. 
Let us try and sketch, so far as we may, the theology of Tenny- 
son. In the first place, Tennyson is no pantheist. He does 
not dream, like Shelley, that the personality of man is a mere 
temporary manifestation of the anima mundi. In “The 
Higher Pantheism,” he expressly distinguishes the spirit of 
man from the God whom he is born to worship, and treats the 
spiritual and moral limitations of man, whether voluntary or 
involuntary, as the real causes why we cannot adequately 
discern God :— 
“Earth, these solid stars, this weight of body and limb, 
Are they not sign and symbol of thy division from Him ? 





* Macmillan and Cos 








Dark is the world to thee; thyself art the reason wh 
For is He not all but thou, that hast power to feel ‘Tam I 





Tennyson’s conviction of the direct relation of the soul 
God, and of the chasm between the soul and God, is ag by 
as that of Cardinal Newman. In the next Place, hj 

: ° 2 AlB Dip. 
found belief in the freedom of the human will, and 
sequently, of the reality of both virtue and sin, is conspieny 
in almost every one of the poems to which we have refe os 
In the poem on “ Will,” he pictures the backslider as gari 
back on some Sodom he would fain return to :— me 

“ But ill for him who, bettering not with time, 

Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Wil] 

And ever weaker grows through actual crime, ’ 

Or seeming-genial venial fault, 

Recurring and suggesting still! 

He seems as one whose footsteps halt 

Toiling in immeasurable sand, 

And o’er a weary, sultry land, 

Far beneath a blazing vault, 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill 

The city sparkles like a grain of salt.” 

And in the still more impressive poem called “ The Vision gf 
Sin,” though he will not admit that the cynical and hardengj 
sinner who loathes the world in which, by his own default, he 
finds himself, is beyond all hope, still he treats the hope a 
dim, distant, and dubious in the highest degree, 

Tennyson’s Christian ethics are shown in nothing so much gy 
his profound belief that humility is the only true and healthy 
attitude of the soul. This he expressed early in the fine poem 
called “The Palace of Art,” and he expressed it last of all jy 
the poems which chiefly distinguish his new book, “ Akbar, 
Dream,” and the pieces which conclude the volume. The sin of 
self-idolatry was, in Tennyson’s mind, the deepest of all sins 
The soul which builds itself a“ Palace of Art,” as a stronghold 
in which it can rejoice in its own grandeur, is brought to the 
most signal despair :— 

“ Deep dread and loathing of her solitude 
Fell on her, from which mood was born 
Scorn of herse f; again from out that mood 
Laughter at her self-scorn.” 
And at length she had to shriek her misery, and to confess, 
“Tam on fire within!” And the same deep abhorrence of all 
self-worship penetrates the “ Idylls of the King.” 

Again, Tennyson is no despiser of that anthropomorphisn, 
as its opponents call it, which maintains that the highest 
revelation of God which is possible to us must come through 
the incarnation of the divine spirit in a human life. No 
theologian ever held more earnestly than Tennyson that if we 
are to have a clear vision of God at all, we must have it under 
the conditions of our human life and action. He has expressed 
this conviction in many poems, and never more powerfully 
than in “ Akbar’s Dream.” Religious “ forms,” Akbar says, 
are “a silken cord let down from Paradise, when fine Philo. 
sophies would fail, to draw the crowd from wallowing in the 
mire of earth,” and then he goes on,— 

** And all the more, when these beheld their Lord, 
Who shaped the forms, obey them, and himself 
Here on this bank, in some way, live the life 
Beyond the bridge, and serve that Infinite 
Within us, as without, that All-in-all, 
And over all, the never-changing One 
And ever-changing Many, in praise of Whom 
The Christian bell, the cry from off the mosque, 
And vaguer voices of Polytheism 
Make but one music, harmonising ‘ Pray.’ ” 
But while Tennyson certainly held that what sceptics call 
Anthropomorphism is really the highest view of God that man 
can reach, and that anything which is not more or less anthro- 
pomorphic is not above, but below anthropomorphism, he 
shows no trace of any disposition to follow Christian 
teaching into its more dogmatic and elaborate distinctions 
He affirms that in the “strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
we have our highest glimpse of God. He declares :— 
“Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood thou ; 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine.” 


But then he immediately goes on :— 


“ Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 
And that describes, we imagine, Lord Tennyson’s attitude, 
not only towards the religious philosophies, but the dogmatie 
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f the Christian Church. It would hardly be possible 
oreeds a have spoken as he did of “The Shadow cloaked 
for Pes 40 foot, who keeps the keys of all the creeds,” if 
from he im the full certainty h 

had felt that any Church gave him the full certainty he 
he | d of the revealed will and nature of God. There was 
Nie element in Tennyson, as perhaps in all the 
id va minds, though in him it may have been in ex- 
gree which kept reiterating: “We have but faith, we 
~ know,” and which, we should say, was never com- 
er satisfied even of the adequacy of those dogmatic 
#ofnitions which his Church recognised. Tennyson insists, 
from first to last, on the inadequacy of our vision of things 
jivine. He finds no authoritative last word such as many 
Christians find in ecclesiastical authority. On the contrary, 
be dwells again and again on the dimness and faintness 
of the bigher hope, and draws even no broad line of distine- 
tion between that which revelation appears to forbid our 
hoping for, and that which it encourages us to hope for :— 
“ Behold, we know not anything ; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last,—far off,—at last to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 
So runs my dream :—but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light : 
And with no language but a cry ? ” 
That tone of wistful faith, of tender, beseeching confidence, 
of humble but tenacious resolve not to be repelled by any ac- 
cumulation of doubts and difficulties,—though without ignoring 
fora moment the sometimes, to him at least, overwhelming 
character of these doubts and difficulties,—is perfectly charac- 
teristic of Tennyson’s religious poems. He certainly held 
that without faith life was not worth living, but he certainly 
held also that faith falls immensely short of certainty,— 
indeed, so short of it that faith itself must always utter itself 
with a sort of sob, with a thrill of pity for the tremulousness 
of itsown daring. To him ceriainly faith was a venture, a 
yenture which he held to be far better worth making than it 
would be to aim at anything more clearly within his grasp, 
though worth infinitely less than the less certain prize for 
which he strove :— 
“If death were seen 
At first as death, Love had not been,” 
he wrote. And he argued,—not quite confidently, —from the 
andacity of love to the unreality of death, but only with that 
resolute determination to act on the one assamption which 
made life noble, with which a man goes into battle with 
his life in his hand. It is clear, we think, that though 
Tennyson clung to Christ with all the ardour of an ardent 
nature, he did not regard any Church as the authoritative 
interpreter of Christ’s teaching and meaning, but rested 
chiefly on the profound attraction for the souls of men, which 
goes forth from the record of Christ’s life on earth. And this 
was a great part of the secret of the popularity of his poetry. 
For the age has, like Tennyson, felt much more wistful faith 
than clear conviction. It “faintly trusts the larger hope.” It 
refuses to act on the assumption that we are all ephemeral 
phantoms in an ephemeral world ; but it cannot, except in rare 
instances, conquer all dread that that assumption may not be 
groundless and unreasonable. The generally faltering voice 
with which Tennyson expresses the ardour of his own hope, 
touches the heart of this doubting and questioning age, as 
no more confident expression of belief could have touched it. 
The lines of his theology were in harmony with the great central 
lines of Christian thought ; but in coming down to detail it soon 
passed into a region where all was wistful, and dogma 
disappeared in a haze of radiant twilight. 





THE DISTASTE FOR LEISURE. 

A™ Americans agree, we think, in believing that their 

country is pervaded by a distaste for leisure. Some of 
them describe it, like the acute Frenchman, M. Paul de 
Rousiers, whom we reviewed last week, as a passion for 
“climbing,” others as a craving for “intense” life, and others, 
again, as a contempt for idleness; but all admit the impeach- 
ment. We have cross-examined many on the point, and they 
are unanimous in their consent that no born American of any 
grade ever “ retires,” or avowedly gives himself up, in America 
at least, to a life without definite, and in a sense compulsory, 
occupation. He may actually do but little, but unless he is 
seriously sick, he pretends to himself and the world that he 





is doing something, and usually is doing it. There are, it is 
true, a few idle or contemplative men of means; but when 
they desire to indulge their tastes, they “go to Europe,” and 
there are a few literary men or collectors who do not do much ; 
but they are all supposed, if it be only through courtesy, to be 
preparing todo. No American acknowledges himself to belong 
to the leisured classes, even if he has no motive for exertion. 
The popular politician works till he has a stroke, or is able to 
say that his doctor fears one; the professional in request keeps 
on taking all the fees he can get until death overtakes him; the 
successful man of business enlarges his transactions until he 
is able to bequeath them to his son, who again recommences 
the same eternal climb. The success of the father, indeed, 
seems to act as a stimulus on the son, until there is a large class 
of families in the American cities which seem, like the Roths- 
childs, to regard the pursuit of wealth through business as a 
hereditary duty which will be obligatory on them till the 
world cools, or till there is nothing left in it which will yield 
even a fractional per-centage of interest. Scores of Americans 
have achieved all the business triumphs they desire, are so full 
of money that the surplus yields them neither pleasure nor 
excitement, nor soothing; but still they go on unresting, and 
are often tempted bya kind of satiety into larger and larger 
undertakings. The universal desire of Europe for a period 
of contented calm seems to have no place in their hearts; they 
do not care to make room for the young, even if they are 
their own sons; and as to leaving the arena clear for their 
rivals, they would regard the suggestion as an insipid jest. 
They are hypochondriacs almost to a man, sometimes to a 
degree which makes the doctors they trust look very grave 
indeed ; but they dislike holidays, and, when pressed, declare 
that they are more anxious when outside the track, than when 
they are pulling with the team. They are not always unaware 
that they are spending irreplaceable energy, and if genuinely 
religious men, as is not unfrequently the case, have fits of 
“concern” about their worldliness, usually removed by lavish 
gifts; but they fail to see any connection between leisure and 
unworldliness, or hold that, as idle men, they would be even 
greater sinners. They lament the strain, but stand the strain, 
until some fine morning some one of the many diseases 
described as “ heart,” or “nerves,” or “strokes,” finishes the 
contest by either prostrating them, or killing them outright. 
The old English feeling that a man ought to be tranquil in the 
evening of his days, is as far from them as the Italian feeling 
that life would be too happy were it not for work, or the 
French feeling that hard industry is honourable from thirty 
to fifty-five, but before that a waste of youth, and after that 
something of a voluntary humiliation. They feel, in fact, or, 
at least, act on, a positive distaste for leisure. 


This is a remarkable accompaniment of civilisation, and the 
ordinary explanations do not, we confess, seem to us satisfac- 
tory. It is often attributed to climate, and, no doubt, the 
clearer air of the United States tends to increase excitement ; 
but then, excitement should all the sooner produce weariness 
of the exhausting contest, and it does not. Moreover, there 
are a good many climates within the United States, and we do 
not learn that any one of them ever produced in any of the 
native Indians the restlessness of the Whites; rather it 
developed in them an apathetic calm, and an aversion to all 
work not of an especially honorific kind, like the work of 
war, or of the chase. A Red Indian is as disinclined 
to monotonous toil as an English squire. Again, it is said in 
many books, written by many observers, that in America work 
is forced upon the rich by democratic jealousy, that “ opinion” 
will not bear to see a man live in luxury without his visibly 
trying to add to the wealth of the community. There is such 
a feeling everywhere, and it may be specially strong in 
America, where the tradition of “improvement” is so power- 
ful; but we suspect the rich, if they strongly desired leisure, 
could live the feeling down, or at worst could render it 
innocuous by paying blackmail in the shape of perpetually 
repeated but limited benevolences, which would suggest that 
the wealthy idle were at least as useful as any other reservoirs. 
Nor can we find, either in American books or American talk, 
that the dislike to the idle is in any way confined to the rich. 
On the contrary, the man of small means who idles, yet can 
buy his dinner, is rather roughly condemned as a man “of no 
account,” as “a good-for-nothing,” or even described by that 
terrible term of opprobrium, “a loafer.” The social compulsion, 
too, would hardly affect the old, or those who could justly call 
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themselves invalids; yet it is precisely these, whose per- 
sistence in working on when work is no longer needful, 
draws the attention (admiring or reproving), not only of 
foreigners, but of all Americans who profess to analyse their 
own society. We take it that there are three reasons for the 
social habit, any one of which operates more strongly than 
those usually assigned. One is, that in America money is 
desired, not as it is in England, for the freedom or pleasure 
or luxury it brings with it, but as a test of success, a standard 
of comparison, an equivalent of rank in Europe. An English 
politician hardly ever gives up voluntarily till he dies, but pur- 
sues his ambition, be it the Garter, or high office, or power, 
into far old age; and to the American, his “ pile,” or his in- 
come is, from the circumstances of the country, the equivalent 
of all those things. To cease to work is to give up ambition, 
and for that “last infirmity ” no one is too old. You never 
can get quite to the top on that ladder, or, at least, it is 
difficult to keep there; and to slip back is, even to the 
moderate, always a painful operation. The chance of a fall 
is apt to seem so near. Then, in America, the interests of men 
outside their work are not usually absorbing. The rich have 
no estates to govern, or to fancy they are governing; they 
cannot found families; and they do not often care to be 
actively philanthropic; indeed, if they were, their leisure 
would be as limited as before. Business men usually fail to 
acquire the habit of studying special subjects, and we 
think we note—though here we are open to correction 
from greater experts—that while average Americans read 
more than average Englishmen, they much more seldom 
enjoy reading, or take to books as at once an amuse- 
ment and a satisfying occupation. A few read omnivorously, 
as afew do in France, but we imagine the man who is always 
sure to be content if there are books accessible, is in America 
a rarity. And thirdly, there is the chain of habit. The 
American is a business man from a boy; he has never known 
what it is to be free from business, unless he is travelling— 
and travelling arrests, without altering, strong habits—and he 
feels, if he is out of business, uneasy, dispirited, and at angles 
with his life. He is like a dram-drinker with no whisky, or— 
for the simile is a better one—like a smoker who has been 
forbidden tobacco on account of the state of his throat, that 
is, he is without an indulgence which has become constitu- 
tional, which is an occupation as well as a pleasure, and which 
produces no moral qualms. He goes on with business, be it 
what it may, as an old hunter goes after the hounds, because 
somehow he must, even if his muscles are failing till he can 
hardly keep his place, and pants with every exertion as if in 
pain. Men dread the insipidity of life, even in old age, as 
they dread nothing else, and to the man who has once grown 
to regard his work as the end of his existence, life without it 
is too insipid to be voluntarily endured. If he is ill, he ceases 
to care; but to be well, and not be able, as the soap-boiler 
said, to be present on melting-days, is intolerably vexatious, 
or rather, he fears it will be. 

We place the more confidence in this last explanation, 
because we have noted for some years past a distinct increase 
among Englishmen of the American feeling. Professional 
men and business men are more reluctant to give up than they 
were. This is due, no doubt, in part to the increased difficulty 
of saving, owing to the reduction in the rate of interest 
which has marked the last half of the century, and 
which has so greatly decreased the mental comfort of 
the middle class, but it is, in part, due also to another cause. 
The habit of working has bitten deeper. Work itself has 
become more interesting with the greater complexity of life, 
with increased competition, and with the keener sense of what 
work means; it has become more necessary, and it has filled 
a larger space in all the incidents of life. The old leisurely 
ways have died out, the old wastings of time, and, in a great 
number of men, usually the successful men, the old addiction 
to hobbies wholly disconnected with the work of the day. 
The work, no matter what it is, has filled the mind more, 
and the habit of doing it, from a mere clothing has become 
a skin, which it seems impossible to tear off without 
actual suffering. The reluctance to “go” has become 
morbid,—that is, like a habit indulged for a generation, 
has nearly passed beyond the control of the will. Men, as 
any great physician will tell you, constantly die of “ retiring,” 
and of no other disease. That Nessus shirt of habit bites 
savagely even here, and if we strengthen its poison, as in 





America, by exposing it to the action at once of Opinio, 

specialised ambition, and of an hereditary proclivity - Of a 
recognise how alarming the very idea of tearing it tro, shal] 
flesh must perforce become. It is almost from an inalie me 
self-defence, like that which closes the eyelid to the moe 
light, that an American shrinks from abandonino ottna 
and goes on till he dies adding to millions which ue 
practically nothing, and which, if the influence of habit ea m 
he would give away, or throw away, more reckless] 
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ANIMALS IN RAIN. 


[“ When a blanket wraps the day, 
When the rotten woodland drips, 
And the leaf is stamped in clay.”} 

: io signs and warnings of rain given by birds = 

animals have for ages been among the common-pliy: 
of rustic poets and their more cultivated imitators, By 
these have, for the most part, been contented to interpret th: 
warnings of animal foreboding and discontent for the benefi 
of man, without dwelling on the obvious relation which this 
extreme sensitiveness to the approach of wet weather bears 
to the sufferings inflicted by it on what we rightly call the 
“beasts of the field.” If any one doubts the danger anj 
discomfort which most wild animals in England undergo in 
great rains, such as have fallen almost without ceasing during 
the past weck, their effect upon inanimate nature may give 
some measure of the necessary result to warm-blooded, sensi. 
tive, and, for the most part, unsheltered creatures. Take, for 
instance, a district like that in which a Somersetshire corre. 
spondent of the Times states that the measured rainfall for two 
days exceeded two inches of water. The whole surface of 
the arable fields is “patted” flat by the pelting rain— 
for the drops which “hollow the stone” flatten the earth, 
Wherever the surface is steep or concave, it is carried 
away, or scooped out, often to a depth of several inches. 
All the willows, plane-trees, alders, limes, and other trees 
whose leaves are heavy in comparison with the attaching stalk, 
are stripped bare, and where soft ground lies beneath, the 
leaves are beaten into it. On the open fallows and stubbles 
every stone stands out clear, like a miniature cromlech from 
the ground. The entrances of the burrows of the field-mice 
and moles are washed open, the hedge-bottoms are cleared of 
leaves, which have been carried into the ditches, and lie piled 
in sodden heaps at the mouths of the conduits beneath the 
gateways ; every watershoot leading from the deep subsoil 
drains is spouting yellow water, and the field ponds, which till 
lately showed a strange, unnatural transparency—due to the 
decay of the larger water-weeds, and the cold, which kills the 
summer growth of alge, and precipitates all alike to the 
bottom—are brimful, turbid, and discoloured. Weather 
which lowers the land-level by the inch, and raises the water- 
level by the foot, cannot fail to cause a corresponding dis- 
turbance in animate life ; the difference between April showers 
and Autumn rains is as great as that between a fire anda 
furnace. The first stimulate life and love; the last bring 
decay and death, and if the time of their coming were 
not coincident with the period of the greatest vitality of 
wild creatures, after the genial months of late summer and 
early autumn, the last days of a wet October would claim 
more victims among the birds and beasts of our fields than 
the heaviest snows of winter. There is scarcely any English 
animal or bird that can remain healthy during a week's rail, 
—even young ducks die in a wet summer. The danger from 
snow, even to the weaker creatures, bears no comparison, 
either at the time, or in view of the after-mischief caused 
by it, to the effects of cold and pitiless rain. It is the cutting 
off of the food-supply, caused by the long continuance of frost, 
that kills the birds and stacves the hares and rabbits, not the 
snow itself. Animals, which would be sick and ailing after 


three days’ rain, seem to enjoy a week’s snow. You may st 
where, after a moonlight night, hares and rabbits have beet 
rolling in the snow, just as dogs roll and romp in the powdery 
But neither man nor beast can face the rain. 
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snow, but famine, that destroyed the grande armée in the 
retreat from Moscow, though Generals Janvier and Février 
completed what hunger had begun. But the incessant rains 
of the following autumn, lasting from August till October, 
wasted the new conscript army almost as fast, even in 

ns of Saxony, and even arrested the veterans 


the fertile plai . 
of the Peninsular War whom the Pyrenees had failed to stop. 


not 


The reluctance with which most human beings face any 
yoluntary exposure to such weather will account for our very 
limited knowledge of the shifts and devices by which our 
wild animals endeavour to avoid the worst discomforts which 
it brings. But those who are bold enough te go forth in all 
weathers know by experience that in all but the most open 
countries there are generally to be found some cosy corners 
to which the rain does not penetrate, or which, even if not 
dry, are sheltered from the direct access of the driving drops. 
Animals, birds especially, while showing the utmost dislike to 
endure the storm, are by no means so clever in the use of such 
natural shelters as might be supposed. Hares, as a rule, 
leave the open country, and seek shelter in the woods; and 
stupid as they are in circumstances new to their experience, 
as when suddenly chased, or in avoiding snares and traps, they 
show considerable ingenuity in securing their comfort. They 
nearly always make a form near, but not touching, the trunk 
of some large tree. Thus, while securing the shelter of the 
stem and overhanging limbs, they avoid the water which 
drains down the main column, and forms, as any one may see 
by looking at the foot of a large timber tree in a meadow, 
a tiny canal at the base of the trunk. The writer 
has sometimes seen hares not lying in their form, but 
sitting up in such places, just as a labourer shelters himself 
behind a haystack. Where there are no woodlands, they creep 
under the irregular overhanging cornice made by the crumbling 
away of the mould beneath the roots in the hedge-banks, and 
there scratch out a snug and dry retreat. Rabbits usually 
keep underground in their burrows, only coming out to feed, 
unless their holes are flooded, as often happens after a long 
course of wet. They then leave the warren altogether, and lie 
out among the turnips, or even on the open stubbles, huddled 
up intothe smallest possible space, as if they had lost all faith 
in the possibility of finding further shelter. Rats have the 
strongest possible dislike to damp, and on the first approach 
of settled wet swarm into the stacks and farm buildings. 
Those which spend their lives along the banks of rivers and 
brooks - a semi-aquatic breed of land-rats which resemble the 
true water-rats in all but their vegetarian diet—have a simple 
and clever resource for wet weather. They leave their holes 
in the banks, and go up into the crowns of the pollard 
willows which fringe the streams and line the hedges; 
in these they find warm, dry, and well-drained winter 
lodgings, safe even in flood-time; for their powers of swim- 
ming enable them to shift from tree to tree, and the swarms 
of snails and insects which shelter in the hollow trunks pro- 
vide them with food for a “rainy day.” Foxes often lie in 
these large hollow pollards during very wet weather; and the 
writer has seen an otter slip from the crown of one of them 

into the Cherwell during an autumn flood. But foxes more 
often prefer to lie still for hours curled up in the high grass 
and brambles in some thick double-fence, or dry furze-brake. 
Sometimes, in heavy rain, they are so reluctant to leave their 
dry quarters, that they do not move until their disturber is 
close upon them; and the comical, half-reluctant, and wholly 
sulky look of an old dog-fox, as he stands hesitating between 
prudence and comfort, should appeal to the most unsympathetic 
sportsman. Horses and cattle never look so miserable as 
when standing exposed to cold and driving rain. Every field 
in which cattle are turned loose should have some rude 
shelter provided, however rough and hardy the stock. If left 
to themselves in a state of nature, they would travel miles to 
some well-known bank or thicket, which would at least give 
cover against the wind. Shut up between four hedges, they 
are denied alike the aid of human forethought and of their 
own instinct. Bewick’s vignettes of old horses, or unhappy 
donkeys, huddled together in driving showers on some bleak 
common, express a vast amount of animal misery in an inch of 
Wood-cut. It seems strange that no animal, unless it be the 
squirrel, seems to build itself a shelter with the express object of 
keeping off the rain, which they all so much dislike. Monkeys 
are miserable in wet, and could easily build shelters, if they 
had the sense to do so. “ As the creatures hop disconsolately 








along in the rain,” writes Mr. Kipling, in his “ Beast and Man 

in India,” “or crouch on branches, with dripping backs set 

against the tree-trunk as shelter from a driving storm, they 

have the air of being very sorry for themselves.” But even 

the ourang-outang, which builds a small platform in the trees _ 
on which to sleep at night, never seems to think of a roof, 

though the Dyaks say that when it is very wet it covers itself 

with the leaves of the pandanus, a large fern. Birds, some 

of which carefully roof-in the nests in which they rear their 

young, and even, as in the case of the swallow, choose some 

existing roof, such as the eaves of a house or a projecting 

cliff, to cover the nest, when built of materials which wet 

would destroy, seem incapable of making a waterproof house 

for themselves. Grouse and all the fowl of the open moor- 

lands go to the most open and exposed spots, in rain avoiding 

the thick heather and even the “ peat-hags,” in whose hollows 
they might find shelter. Partridges huddle under the fences, 

or lie on the driest and barest places on the fallows, apparently 
caring less for shelter above than for dry soil beneath them. 

Rooks often flock into thick fir-trees, or in summer take refuge 
in the old and close-growing oaks which line the roadsides. 

But the small and helpless birds, yellow-hammers, buntings, 
chaffinches, and linnets, seem quite bewildered by the beating 
storms. They creep into cart-ruts or behind tufts of grass; 

often they take refuge under the big swede turnips round the 
edges of the fields, where they are so numbed and cramped 
by cold and wet that they may be caught by the hand, or are 
picked up by stoats and rats, humble and unconsidered victims 
of the “ plague of rain and waters.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
{To tHe Eprrox oF THE “ Spectator.” | 

Sir,—Fully agreeing with you that arbitration must rest on 
an ultimate “sanction ” of force, I would still ask: “ May not 
this force, too, be international?” Nations are like indivi- 
duals; each desires his own advantage. Yet individuals have 
found it pay best to give up carrying swords, and taking what 
they want by force; they maintain a police instead, and obey 
laws which promote the general interest, and which are sternly 
enforced against those who transgress them. Why may it 
not be so some day with nations? The dream of an inter- 
national police force cannot appear wilder to us than our pre- 
sent state of things would have seemed to a savage whose only 
law was his own right arm, or even to a robber-knight of the 
Middle Ages.—I am, Sir, &c., T. S. Omonp. 








THE INDIAN SILVER DIFFICULTY. 
[To tHe EpiTor or THE “Spectator.” | 

S1r,—Will you allow me a few words with reference to a 
paragraph in your courteous remarks on my Chamber of 
Commerce speech? You say that the suggestion which I 
made in case the Government decide on any change in the 
Indian currency “sounds right, and would be very pleasant 
to the Indian Goverriment; but it rather increases our intel- 
lectual difficulty, which is this: All monometallists say, and 
we should prima facie agree, that no action of any Govern- 
ment can alter the ratio between gold and silver, that being a 
question of their relative supply and demand. Sir J. Lub- 
bock agrees with this, but then observes that taxation at the 
Mints will alter the ratio. If so, then State action can alter 
it, and the first idea of the bimetallists, however unsound their 
method may be, is in principle correct.” 

I have, however, never expressed the opinion that taxation 
at the Mint could fix the ratio between gold and silver bullion, 
or between gold and silver coin, if the Mint is open to both. 
In this country we maintain our silver coinage at 30 per cent. 
above its bullion value; but we do so by regulating the quan- 
tity of silver coined. If the English Mint were open for silver 
as for gold, the value of the silver coin would quickly fall. 

The relation between bullion and coin is that between a 
raw material and a manufactured article. If Government 
retains the monopoly of manufacture, it may charge what it 
pleases ; though, of course, as the rate increases, so does the 
temptation to spurious coinage. Bimetallists maintain, on 
the contrary, that even with an open Mint for both gold and 
silver, a certain ratio might be maintained between the two 
metals.—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN LUBBOCK. 

High Elms, Down, Kent, October 29th. 
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MISS COBBE AND “THE NINE CIRCLES.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Srr,—There is one, and I believe only one, serious error in 
Miss Cobbe’s book, and even that is perfectly pardonable if 
the method of its composition is understood. The plan of the 
work arranges all kinds of experiments upon animals under 
Nine Classes, the first of which is “ Mangling,” the second 
“ Artificial Disease,” the third “ Poisoning,” and soon. Under 
“Mangling,” the object is to show how the various organs— 
brain, spinal cord, liver, &c.—are injured under circumstances 
which involve more or less pain during, or after, the operations 
in question. The very first experiments noticed are those which 
concern the destruction of the brains of rabbits, some of these 
involving the gravest injuries, and lasting in their entirety for 
many days. The second class, that of the “ Creation of Disease,” 
has to do with such experiments as those of inducing rabies 
according to the method of M. Pasteur. The third deals with 
poisoning with drugs, the venom of snakes, alcohol, &c. In 
some of these experiments their collector, Mrs. Rhodes, thou ght 
proper to mention the use of some kind of anesthetic, or nar- 
cotic, in the initial operation ; in others, she did not mention it, 
because it could have had but the smallest possible effect on the 
sum-total of the animals’ sufferings, such, for example, as that 
of injecting putrid water into the veins of dogs to produce 
fever. (p. 67.) The body of the book was sent to me in proofs 
when completed, for my revision; after this was done, Miss 
Cobbe writes a preface, in which, without my knowledge, or, 
indeed, without that of Mrs. Rhodes, so far as I understand, 
she says that: “So far as it has been possible, the use, or 
absence, of anesthetics has been noticed in regard to all the 
experiments cited in this book.” Be it remembered that Miss 
Cobbe had positively seen none of the original authorities for 
these experiments; she judged from the internal evidence of 
Mrs. Rhodes’ work, that she had indicated anesthetics when 
they were used, and had omitted them when not specified. Had 
I known that Miss Cobbe had any intention of indicating any- 
thing of the sort Ishould have demanded sufficient time for 
the necessary research. Miss Cobbe must be acquitted of 
any desire to mislead ; and for my own part, and that of Mrs. 
Rhodes, in this matter, the worst which can be charged against 
us is the failure to perfectly understand the nature of the 
assistance we were required to render. As for the confusion of 
dissections of corpses with vivisection, to which you refer, Iam 
able to assure you, in the experimenter’s own words, that 
“ during every experiment the animal has been deeply under 
the influence of an anesthetic. Antiseptic precautions were 
vigorously maintained throughout all the operations.” Ihave 
never known such a description applied previously to any 
corpse, and if Mr. Horsley fell into the error of accusing Miss 
Cobbe of omitting the reference to anesthetics in this case, 
surely I may be forgiven for concluding with him that it 
referred to living beings; but I am quite willing to accept the 
experimenter’s assurance that the experiments were performed 
on corpses, although the circumstances must have been some- 
what phenomenal. I am now hard at work revising, correct- 
ing, and enlarging the “Nine Circles,” and shall spare no 
pains to clear it of errors and unintentional misrepresentations, 
though I doubt if, with all my care, I shall be able to render 
it entirely satisfactory to the Vivisectors.—I am, Sir, &c., 


London, November 1st. EpWARD BERDOE. 





THE CHEAP TRIPPERS. 
{To tHE Epiror oF THR “SrecTaTor.” 
S1r,—I have read with much interest your article of October 
29th on “ Trippers.” All my sympathies are with the people, 
and I never forget that a man is not any the less a tripper 
because he goes to Switzerland rather than to Ramsgate. 
This summer, however, it was my lot to spend part of July 
and August in Hastings, and I must admit that the con- 
sequence has been some very unpleasant reflections. The 
excursionists, especially on Sunday and Monday, were there 
in thousands. Many of them really took pleasure in the sea 
and hills; but a majority, or, at any rate, a large minority, 
came simply in order to escape from the restrictions imposed 
by the police in London. It was not merely that they covered 
the grass with broken bottles and greasy paper and drank 
more than was good for them,—but I can go no further. 
Perhaps your imagination can supply what I cannot describe. 
Ican only say that the sights to be seen in broad daylight 





cra. 

without searching were incredible. It became clear to me in 
these July-August days that immense numbers of human 
beings are not yet at such a stage in their development that 
beauty has any power over them. They have no respect for 
it, and it is of no use to them; secondly, it became also Clear 
that our so-called civilisation is the thinnest of films, which 
at any time may vanish, and that we have no reasons to pre- 
sent to people which have any power over them to compel even 
a fig-leaf. 

The fact is that the old authority is disappearing, and there 
is no systematic attempt as yet to supply its place by ethical 
training. The popular creed is that all that is necessary is 
improvement in reading, writing, and arithmetic, with Sunday 
bands, museums, art, and green fields thrown in. Iam afraid 
this will prove a delusion. The men who behaved under my 
eyes like dogs were not the “residuum” or the “ dregs,” but 
wore flannels and blazers. Some day, when our dying religion 
is quite dead and we have got rid of the hereditary instinct 
still surviving as the last trace of bygone struggle and victory, 
we shall be awakened by a revolution not exactly like any- 
thing seen before.—I am, Sir, &e., 





LIGHT IN THE EGYPTIAN TOMBS. 

(To THe Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Srr,—Owing to my being a wanderer in Egypt, I have only 
just seen the Spectator correspondence on this subject. Your 
correspondents “ M.” and “G. V.S.” have been ready with 
theories ; have you room for a few facts on the subject? 
First, with regard to the necessity for the light to have been 
smokeless, if any person in the habit of visiting Egypt in the 
winter will take the trouble to stop his Dahabieh at “ Dér el 
Bersheh,” and visit the ancient subterranean quarries at 
“ Dér el Nakle,” “ Dér abu Haunes,” and in the great caion 
in the desert beyond, he will see that the ancient quarrymen 
split the great boulders that abound in the limestone with the 
aid of fire, and where an enormous mass has been split 
from the ceiling, the fringe of smoke is distinct and black, 
but narrow, and the rest of the quarry retains its virgin 
whiteness absolutely undimmed. It is evident that boulders 
were split off in quarrying the tombs to a like extent, 
and, though worked over afterwards, it is more than probable 
they were broken in the same way (see some unfinished work 
at Beni Hassan). 

Thus it will be seen that common fire did not dirty the 
limestone. Let us now look at the painting, and see what 
sort or extent of light was required. Having made a large 
number of life-size fac-similes of these paintings, I have had 
the opportunity of observing and studying them; and mag- 
nificent as is the completed result, it was got in a very simple 
manner. First, the outlines were drawn to scale with ruled 
lines, though often they were finished by a master hand (see 
the outline head of Maat in the tomb of Seti, Bab el Meluk). 
Then they were coloured in flat tones, of which there are in all 
about ten or fifteen. Thus it will be seen the artist painted, 
as it would be called now, from a palette, and not from a 
model; and it mattered not how yellow the light he worked 
by; and I may say also how little of it, as his palette was set 
in the daylight, and he had no occasion to mix his colours 
afterwards. Thus we see it was not necessary to have a per- 
fectly smokeless light, or a blaze that would light up more 
than a square yard at once, as all was set out by rule. As to 
the light used, we know that the Egyptians lit up their houses 
at night ; it is said of the elder in the story of the two brothers 
(“ Pap Dorbines,” sheet 4, line 9), “there was no light before 
him; his house was in darkness.” The cause being his wife’s 
faithlessness. 

Why should they use any different light in tombs and 
quarries to that used in their houses? At Beni Hasan were 
found, among Coptic remains, some wax dips. Very like 
the “shamah scanderdin” of the present day. Why, in the 
changeless East, should not these have been the lights of 
ancient times? The Egyptians were, no doubt, a marvellous 
people, but why make their knowledge equal to that of our 
own day ?—I an, Sir, &c., A PROFESSIONAL. 








“CROSSING THE BAR.” 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—It is difficult to believe that any one could have accepted 
the spurious interpretation of “the dark,” in “ Crossing the 
Bar,” contradicted by the present Lord Tennyson, in Mr. 
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Craik’s letter of October 19th, who knew the Laureate’s 
epilogue to Tiresias (“Tiresias, and other Poems,” p. 17) :— 
° « And the master gone. 
Gone into darkness, that full light 
Of friendship! past, in sleep, away 
By night, into the deeper night! 
“The deeper night? A clearer day 
Than our poor twilight dawn on earth— 
If night, what barren toil to be! 
What life, so maim’d by night, were worth 
Our living out? Not mine to me.” 
{ venture to quote the lines, because I fear that they are not 


30 well known as they should be.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
October 27 th. on 


“JEZABEL” AND “ISABEL.” 

|To tHE Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTaToR.”’] 
S1r,—I am surprised to find from your own remark, assuming 
the identity of these names, and from the confession of a 
correspondent in the Spectator of October 29th, that the 
history of the latter name seems not to be generally under- 
stood. I venture, therefore, with your permission, to add yet 
one more note on the subject. 

The truth might have been found from so accessible a book 
as Prescott’s “‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella.” Speaking 
(Vol. IIL, p. 199) of Queen Isabella, he alludes to “ her illus- 
trious namesake, Elizabeth of England,” and appends the 
note, “Isabel, the name of the Catholic Queen, is correctly 
yendered into English by that of Elizabeth.” If we look to 
documents of the age of Isabel of Spain, we find that in 
Latin she is Elizabeth. A book of Latin verses in her praise was 
published in the Netherlands in 1497, “ Ad divam Helisabet 
Sr siottr cas reginam Epodon lib. 1;” and Isabella (or Eliza- 
beth), wife of Philip IV. of Spain, is described in Italian in 
an account of her funeral in 1645, as D. Elisabetta Borbone. 
There is a book, published at Brussels in 1622, written by Le 
Mire, entitled “Isabellae Sanctae: Elisabetta Joannis Bapt. 
mater, Elisabetha Andr. Regis Hung. filia, Isabella regina 
Portugalliae, Isabella S. Lud. Galliae regis soror.” 

That Jezabel and Elizabeth (Isabel) are distinct names, is 
shown by the Greek, which writes the first (in the Septuagint) 
‘Ielager or -84r, and the other ’Easafer. 

How the Elizabeth of the New Testament came to be 
changed in Spanish into Isabel is a distinct question, on which 
I will only venture to suggest that the Spaniards at an early 
age (Ysabel is found in print as early as 1488) must have sup- 
posed the Hl to be their article, and therefore discarded it, 
leaving Isabet, and then, by a curious law of pronunciation, 
of which many examples might be found, put / in the place 
of t. Thus “ Madrid” is sometimes written “ Madril.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

October 31st. 


[May we suggest a totally different origin for the name? 
Is not “Isabella” simply a bad spelling for “ Aissa bella,” 
“pretty Ayesha”? “ Ayesha,” properly “ Aissa,” must have 
been the name of thousands of Moorish women in Spain.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





RUSSELL MARTINEAU. 


(To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—It is a most unwelcome identification—this of the dear 
and delightful name, Isabel—to which one of your corre- 
spondents has been unfortunate enough to draw our attention. 
And he seems to be supported, too, though with natural 
hesitation and reluctance, by Miss Yonge in her “ History of 
Christian Names.” May I mention how, in the case of a yet 
dearer and more delightful name—Mary—a somewhat similar 
difficulty used to be dealt with in our Selby Abbey Church 
Schools ? Truth compelled us (at least, we then thought so) 
to teach that “Mary ” meant “bitterness.” But we always 
added that there have been such a multitude of sweet Marys 
that the name has long since acquired a new meaning, just 
the opposite of its original one.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. W. Harper, ex-Vicar of Selby. 





THE PARISH CHURCH OF FOLKESTONE. 

[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ Spectaror.”’] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of the 29th inst., in a notice of “The 
Parish Church of Folkestone,” by Mr. Woodward, your critic 
says of Archbishop Parker’s consecration :—‘ There was not 
the necessary intention of consecrating to the episcopal office, 
and, indeed, it must be allowed that the form was very colour- 








less.” Would it be superfluous to refer him to “ A Defence of 
Holy Orders in the Church of England,” by the Rev. T. J. 
Bailey (London and Oxford: Parker, 1871), where the whole 
subject is exhaustively discussed P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rost. GWYNNE. 
St. Mary’s Vicarage, Charing Cross Road, October 31st. 








POETRY. 


MY PNEUMATIC. 
In the airy whirling wheel is the springing strength of steel, 
And the sinew grows to steel day by day, 
Till you feel your pulses leap at the easy swing and sweep 
As the hedges flicker past upon your way. 
Then it’s out to the kiss of the morning breeze 
And the rose of the morning sky, 
And the long brown road where the tired spirit’s load 
Slips off as the leagues go by! 





Black-and-silver, swift and strong, with a pleasant undersong 
From the steady rippling murmur of the chain, 
Half a thing of life and will, you may feel it start and thrill 
With a quick elastic answer to the strain, 
As you ride to the kiss of the morning breeze 
And the rose of the morning sky, 
And the long brown road where the tired spirit’s load 
Slips off as the leagues go by. 


Miles a hundred you may run from the rising of the sun, 
To the gleam of the first white star. 
You may ride through twenty towns, meet the sun upon the 
downs, 
Or the wind on the mountain scaur. 
Then it’s out to the kiss of the morning breeze 
And the rose of the morning sky, 
And the long brown road where the tired spirit’s load 
Slips off as the leagues go by ! 


Down the pleasant country-side, through the woodland’s 
summer pride, 
You have come in your forenoon spin. 
And you never would have guessed how delicious is the rest 
In the shade by the wayside inn, 
When you’ve sought the kiss of the morning breeze, 
And the rose of the morning sky, 
And the long brown road where the tired spirit’s load 
Slips off as the leagues go by. 


There is many a one who teaches that the shining river- 
reaches 
Are the place to spend a long June day. 
But give me the whirling wheel and a boat of air and steel 
To float upon the Queen’s highway ! 
Oh give me the kiss of the morning breeze, 
And the rose of the morning sky, 
And the long brown road where the tired spirit’s load 
Slips off as the leagues go by! 
: T. W. ROLLESTON. 








ART. 


Ss 
THE NEW GALLERY. 
How far a symbolist painter, having painted his mystery, 
should mislay the key, is a nice question for the casuist. The 
resolution depends upon the public addressed. There are 
those, and the number of them is great, who, like the members 
of the Browning Society on a famous occasion, resent an 
explanation furnished by the author of the work. This, they 
think, must needs be shallow and insufficient, for it comes 
under the sacred rubric that an artist cannot be conscious of 
all he means. This is the public that so modestly requires of 
a poet or painter that he leave things “to their imagination” 
(instead of presenting them by his own), that considers want 
of lucidity an evidence of thought, that revels in what is 
called “ suggestive ” treatment in writing, and before a picture 
must indulge a cow-like rumination of the platitudes of senti- 
ment. For the purposes of this public, the vaguer the intention 
of the artist, the richer will be the rumination, and a too 
defined indication of a meaning will interfere with that private 
operation. It is a public that has never yet been thoroughly 
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exploited; nothing would be too wild in collocation, and a 
canvas stocked with shoes and ships and sealing-wax, and 
cabbages and kings, would fill the columns of the news- 
papers with sonnets, and open the lips of church and chapel 
in solemn exposition. Then there is a meeker public that 
enjoys a certain amount of concealment, but likes to be met 
half-way; the game of “Ispy” bores and worries them if 
the thimble is not put on the mantelpiece. For the prouder 
sect a title is almost too much, for these it is too little; and 
it is best to give them, at least, a reference to Rossetti; their 
joy it is, book in hand, to ponder the junction of text and 
picture, the additions, omissions, variations. This, too, is a 
large public, and shades off insensibly into that largest which 
can do with a picture if it is an illustration of something in 
print. 

M. Fernand Khnopff seems to waver in his appeal. Now 
he gives a title only, now a text, and again a reference; and 
whether, in this business of symbolism, he is only the clever 
exploiter of a public, does not, as yet, quite conclusively 
appear. His talented fellow-countryman, M. Jan Van Beers, 
has exploited the photograph; for an adaptable talent the 
symbol is no less easy to exploit, and for an artist the 
symbolic is almost as perilous and suspect a path as the 
photographic. But M. Khnopff most distinctly has talent. 
He draws finely, and some of his colour combinations are 
very beautiful, though in the work at the New Gallery the 
colour is conventional,—flesh being evaded. Above all he has 
invention in the design of his forms and disposition of his 
spaces. The human type is a little mumpish in feature and 
fishy of eye, and it is this, perhaps, which is at odds with the 
poetic subjects the painter affects. But when all is said, the 
work is interesting, and the directors of the New Gallery will 
do us a service in showing us more of it. 

Mr. Burne-Jones sends a large cartoon for a mosaic to be 
put up in St. Paul’s Church, Rome. The design is a very 
beautiful one, and in particular the invention of the tree 
behind the central figure, with its boughs that are half waves 
and half wood. The scheme of colour, too, is fine, except that 
the lily, with its pure white, starts out too much, besides 
fighting in its greater naturalism against the tree before 
mentioned. The figures, too, are brownish in effect and 
meagre for so large a kind of decoration, though finely 
designed in themselves and cunningly placed. The danger 
is that they may not tell when in position. The revival of 
mosaic for architectural decoration is an admirable move, 
and it will be interesting to see what will come of it when a 
modern takes it up. Its revivers are awake to the beauties of 
ancient work; the simplicity of its treatment of form and 
colour, and the subtlety of surface, the play and coruscation 
obtained by a designed irregularity in setting the tesserae. 
But in their detestation for the type of mosaic produced at 
one period by attempting to reproduce oil-paintings, they are 
likely to be too timid in the range of effect they attack. If 
they will cast a glance at the modern painting, about which 
they are so nervous, they will find that the oil-painter of our 
time frequently paints in a mosaic method, and if they handle 
the limited colours of their tesserae with something of his 
skill in combination, they will be able to obtain the brightness 
and richness of colour-effect that the material is as capable 
of asisoil. The next great artist in mosaic is not unlikely 
to be a pointilliste. It is by such interplay of method that 
different arts are developed, and the only real limit on the use 
of a material lies in an artist’s tact. 

Many of the pictures in the present exhibition have been 
seen before. Among these an important place is given to Mr. 
Alma-Tadema’s Hadrian in England. A picture like this is 
a capital crus for the student of painting. He is almost certain 
at one period of his study to admire it greatly. It is quite 
right that he should, for it has many obvious merits, and a 
greater painter than its author might well confess himself in- 
capable of producing it, even if he would. Its imitation of 
some of the facts about the object represented is extremely 
skilful, the nerve and patience of the execution are unsur- 
passed, the stagecraft is ingenious, the reinstatement of a past 
time is learned, and proves a certain imagination. And that 
is not all. The objects, taken piecemeal, are frequently 
pretty in themselves, and pleasing in colour. The bough 
of ivy in this picture, the bit of mosaic, the wooden 
tablet, and so forth, have charm as bits of still life. 
Where, then, does the misgiving come in that obstinately 





accompanies the recognition of these merits? It ; 
one begins to look for the relation of part wi 
and still more when one stands back and looks for th 

picture. Then one appreciates the difference between on 
imitation and large imitation,--or rather, that element which 
is not imitation in purpose, but which uses the imitations of 
things to build up a scheme of its own. The figures obsti 
nately remain still-life studies put side by side; the thin ‘ 

refuse to play with one another,—there is not the calling : 

colour to colour, the answering of form to form, which is the 

essence of great painting. There is thing by thing, pleasant 

colour by pleasant colour, but no breath to move and animate 

the whole. 

Examples of a different art are to be found in Mr. Edward 
Stott’s two pictures, The Bathers and Starlight. The first was 
once skied at the Academy, and one is glad to see it properly; 
the other has been here before. In these pictures there jg w 
sense of laborious effort ; but in the first there is manifest q 
quick eye for the vital elements of a scene and a joy in 
sportive action. In the other there is the same assurance jn 
the choice of an effect, as simple as it is poetic. The means 
of the artist do not absolutely keep pace with his intention, 
the eye has lapses of observation, and the gaps are filled with 
something too pretty, but the main thing, the picture, is 
grasped and held fast and presented. 

Mr. Clausen has done such good work lately that it js 
a pity he sent an old school piece like his Labourers, 
Miss Flora Reid sends two charming little scenes; Messrs. 
Buxton Knight and Lindner are worthy of themselves. Mr, 
Refitt-Oldfield and Mr. Arthur Tomson also deserve to be 
seen; and there is brightness in Mr. Leslie Thomson’s work, 
There are some excellent qualities in Mr. Jacomb Hood’s 
pictures. The drawing and character of his profile of Mr: 
Seymour Haden are admirable; but the slaty background 
and blue note in the signature are a curious mistake. The 
sketch of the Foundling choir of girls singing is a well-chosen 
motive, and Mr. Hood ought to make something of the de- 
lightful flutter of whites in this pyramid of aprons and caps 
and sheets of music. In the present sketch, there is a sus- 
picion of brownness in the colouring. In the balcony, there is 
a pastel by Mr. Reginald Hallward, which has a certain naif 
charm ; and Mr. Mowat Loudon sends a sketch for a child’s 
portrait, in which child and background are indicated in blobs. 
of very decorative colour. D. S. M. 


§ when 
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BOOKS. 


—@——_ 
A NEW TRANSLATION OF TACITUS.* 
Mr. QuiLt makes a contribution of distinct value to the 
study of Tacitus. His Introduction, though somewhat 
grandiose in style, contains some able criticism ; and his 
translation is an attempt, always courageous and sometimes 
successful, to give a really characteristic version of the great 
historian. He commences with comparing and contrasting 
Thucydides and Tacitus, one obscure because a yet un- 
developed language failed him when he passed from narra- 
tive to philosophic reflection, the other “electing darkness of 
expression,” because it gave him “a greater play of light 
and shade.” It may be remarked, however, that the diffi- 
culty of Tacitus is often a difficulty of expression. We know 
what he means, but we are at a loss how to put it into words. 
The sense of uno amne discretis connexum odium, for instance, 
is plain enough, but the words can only be paraphrased. Mr. 
Quill suggests “jealousy ’twixt those rivals who, though 
severed by the waters of the Rhone, were locked in bonds of 
hate,” but hardly fares better than his predecessors, while 
he is certainly longer. The character-sketches of the 
History are put together in a piece of fine writing, which is 
not, however, free from blemishes. The somewhat ludicrous 
scene, described in ii.-91, can hardly be described by saying 
that “ Helvidius Priscus beards the lion in his den.” Vitellius 
was as unlike as possible to a lion. And why is Poppza, dead 
years before, introduced? Otho’s only distinction, his self- 
sacrificing death, is satisfactorily vindicated against Mommsen, 
and we have a defence, welcome, if not strictly in place, of 
Cicero. The third section, “The Interpretation of Tacitus,” 


* The History of P. Cornelius Tacitus, Translated into English, with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, &c, By Albert William Quill, M.A. Vol, t. London: John 
Murray. 1892. 
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contains some excellent suggestions. ‘He worked himself 
into fear” is good for fingebat metum, fingere being taken 
as “moulding,” “shapin g,” rather than “ pretending ;” appo- 
site illustrations from Virgil being given. “Crowd canvass 
towards approaching fortune” is hardly so happy for pan/eret 
modo sinum et venienti Fortune occurreret. The illustrstion 
of totos prande sinus is attractive. Still, can the writer have 
peen thinking of sails? You spread your sails to a favouring 
wind, but the wind must be following “secundus;” you do not 
go to meet it. Surely there is a certain suggestion of 
Hibernicism here. “Their arms were damaged” for fluxa 
arma, seems to be right, and is certainly supported by neglecta 
aut aevo fluxa, as of the fortifications of Placentia. 


When we come to the continuous version, we must own our- 
gelves less satisfied. Mr. Quill has Carlyle in his mind; but 
Carlyle is a model whom it is in the highest degree perilous 
to imitate. We need not go far for characteristic specimens 
of Mr. Quill’s method. The early chapters of Book I. will 
supply them in abundance :— 

Inseitia veipublicae ut alienae, “ unpatriotic indifference.” 
This is bold, and perhaps right. 

Neutris posteritatis cura, “the future was unheeded.” Here 

ave to go back to the Latin to see what is really meant. 
we 5 . 

Incorruptam fidem professis nec amore quisquam et sine odio 
dicendus est. is hardly translated by “I am bound in honour 
to write without prejudice”; nor qui, adesis bonis, per dedecus 
Neronis alebantur by “ Nero’s profligate minions,” where the 
essential statement that they had squandered their own pro- 
perty is wholly omitted. 

The “sham Nero’s juggle” is an exceedingly obscure 
expression. The historian, when he says that the Parthians 
were nearly roused to hostilities falsi Neronis ludibrio, seems 
to contrast the magnitude of the possible danger, the other 
geeat Empire of the world set in motion against Rome, with 
the ludicrous nature of the imposture which brought it about. 
“ Disasters new or cyclic” is certainly brief for cladibus novis 
aut post longam annorum seriem repetitis, but it isnot adequate, 
and hardly intelligible without the Latin. 

But it is only fair to give our readers a connected specimen 
of Mr. Quill’s work. We may choose chap. xxxvii-viii., not 
an unfair choice, as speeches lend themselves to vigorous 
translation as readily as anything :— 

“Comrades ! I know not in what capacity I appear before you. 
I dare not say as subject, when acclaimed your prince, nor as 
prince, when another reigns. Your character likewise remains 

° s} M40 I 
uncertain, until ’tis settled whether you have the Roman Emperor 
ora traitor in camp. Hark! my death, your destruction, called 
for in a breath! Clear proof that we must perish or survive 
together! Assurance of our doom perchance by gentle Galhba, 
wanton butcher of such hosts of unoffending soldiery! A shudder 
creeps over me whenever I remember the lethal entry and, Galba’s 
s le victory, the decimation, before Rome’s eyes, of the suppliants 
he had pardoned. Auspicious entry! Glorious antecedents !— 
the butchery of Obultronius Sabinus and Cornelius Marcellus in 
Spain, Betuus Chilon in Gaul, Fonteius Capito in Germany, 
Clodius Macer in Africa, Cingonius on the road, Turpilianus in 
Rome. Nymphidius in camp! What province, what camp has 
escaped bloody defilement, or what he terms ‘wholesome purga- 
*, € . . eye . . 
tion’? For he designates atrocities as ‘ correctives,’ and misnames 
crnelty as ‘austerity,’ avarice as ‘economy,’ your chastisement and 
degraiation as ‘discipline’; Nero is but seven months dead, and 
already Icelus has plundered as much as men like Polyclitus, 
Vatinius, Aigialus, in a lifetime. Vinius could not have been 
nore grasping or wanton even as Emperor. Now he treats us at 
once as subjects to be ruled and aliens to be scorned. He alone 
swallows up that donative, for you a phantem and a daily taunt. 
To cut off all hope even in his successor, Galba has summoned 
from exile his double in moroseness and avarice. Comrades ! you 
saw how even Heaven’s dread storm banned the unhallowed 
adoption. So, too, judge both Senate and Roman people. They 
crave your valour, virtue’s mainstay, and without which the 
noblest cause will be powerless. Not to war or danger do I sum- 
mon you. The whole army is with us. Not even the mufti 
biigade now defends Galba, but only checks him. When they see 
you and receive my watchward, they will outvie each other in my 
=e Where completion is the test of merit, delay is out of 
place.’ 

, : ; ne 
The opening is spirited. But “assurance of our doom, 
perchance by gentle Galba, wanton butcher of such hosts of 
unoffending soldiery,” obscures a perfectly easy passage in the 
desire to employ unusual language. The meaning is, “ Galba, 
I suppose, has promised that we shall die, with the usual 
clemency of the man who,” &e. “Lethal entry” is not a pleas- 
ng expression ; and why the awkward repetition of “entry” a 
line or two further on? “ He alone swallows up that donative, 

ta ”? . , , ¢ . 
&c.,” is hardly a rendering of wna illa domus suficit donativo. 


“A wutfti brigade” is, to sayjthe_ least, odd for cohors togata, 


falsa species libertatis inest. 





and “checks him,” though probably intended to be right, is 
too brief ; “ detaining ” is certainly better. 

We have chiefly spoken of what seem to us faults in Mr. 
Quill’s version, but as gladly own its merits. ‘ Malice mas- 
querades as liberty” is a vigorous rendering of Malignitati 
Other specimens may be given :— 

Galbam duae sententiae distincbant, “ Galba halted between 
two opinions.” 

Intuta quae indecora, “ dishonour means danger.” 

Aviditas parendi, “ enthusiastic obedience.” 

Such instances might be multiplied indefinitely, and a 
volume which supplies them has a distinct value. It will be 
followed, we trust, by a second. 





MARGUERITES DU TEMPS PASSE.* 

To make the manners of the olden time live again is a 
distinct branch of art in fiction. To use a lawyers’s 
phraseology, it arises more from implication than by reason 
of the express words used. The reader gathers from the 
literary atmosphere, in which he finds himself, all that should 
be conveyed by the writer; and there is no doubt the writer 
must be an artist at his or her business. Without illustrating 
our meaning by reference to well-known and obvious works of 
fiction, we may refer, by name only, to a novel, published some 
five years ago, called Passe Rose, by a far from unknown 
American writer, Mr. A. 8. Hardy, as «a case in point. The 
story is not homogeneous; but the greater part of it is well 
worthy of the mention we give it as a literary work of art. 
This, however, is a substantial novel. We have lately had in 
our hands a singular volume of short stories (written by 
a lady, whose maiden name had, and still has, many 
pleasant literary associations) which well illustrate the view 
that we have just expressed. Marguerites du Temps Passé, 
par Madame James Darmesteter, née Mary Robinson (Biblio- 
théque de Romans Historiques. Paris: Armand Colin et Cie.) 
is its full title ; it is a single volume of ten stories, varying in 
length, and each headed with the date and name of the locality 
to which the tale refers. Madame Darmesteter tells us that 
these Marguerites were found between the leaves of old 
volumes. What these old volumes are she does not let us 
know ; but the flowers she has extracted from them have lost 
none of their sweetness in passing through her hands. She 
limits the temps passé to three centuries, beginning at 1290 
with a picturesque scene in the Umbrian mountains at Assisi, 
and ending with two Ferrara tales of the time of the sixteenth 
century. There is hardly one of these stories that does not 
instance our view as to the artistic skill that is required 
to recall the manners of a bygone age. The deathbed 
scene in the Court of the Monastery of St. Francis, 
in 1290, where the dying prior recognises his successor 
in the person of the chevrier who brings a gift from a neigh- 
bouring landowner; and the girl’s account of the death of 
Madame la Dauphine, at Chalons, in 1446, are scenes of a 
somewhat similar character, though widely separated in time, 
and with totally different surroundings. Yet each, with the 
slightest apparent effort on the part of the writer, has its 
atmosphere which seems to suggest itself to the reader 
naturally and promptly, as though the mind had been care- 
fully prepared by a long descriptive excursus. Madame 
Darmesteter writes with simple grace and ease. The short- 
ness of the stories themselves precludes any lengthy treatment ; 
but the effect is complete. She writes in French, somewhat 
singular phraseology at times, but evidently carefully 
prepared, and never without its use. Her pen has been 
trained to the composition of poetry, and to this one may 
readily attribute much of the music and colour that brighten 
her prose. 

The best of her stories is “ Alipz: Lumeau, 1382,” from which 
we will quote one passage. Alipz is the priest’s ward, a girl of 
sixteen years. The fourteenth-century free-booters are harry- 
ing the country, and are carousing in the village of Boigneaux, 
close to the fortified town of Lumeau, and they have set 
the village beauty in their midst. Suddenly the armed men 
of Lumeanu appear, and the chiefs of the two parties parley 
with a view to the restitution of the plundered goods. Alipz 
escapes and flies to Lumeau, unheeded by any. The con- 
ference ends, and the soldiers return to Lumeau. The routiers 
inquire again for Alipz. Finding her not, they seize all the 

* Marguerites du Temps Passé, Par Madame James Darmesteter, née Mary 
Robinson, Bibliotheque de Romans Historiques, Paris; Armand Colin et Cie, 
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women and girls of the village, tie them together in files, and 
march to the walls of the fort. The soldiers of the little 
garrison recognised each a relation or a friend or a lover 
among the women. The scene at the walls is picturesque. 
The rovtiers with their prisoners on one side and the soldiers 
or vne walls of the town are within speaking distance of each 
other. The voutiers demand the surrender of Alipz; their 
prisoners supplicate the soldiers “de ne pas les laisser 
déshonorer pour une fille de rien.” “Alipz! ou nous 
emmenons vos femmes,” cry the men. The officer is in diffi- 
culty; he does not believe in the girl’s modesty, and orders 
the sergeant to bring her on to the walls. The sergeant tries 
to save her; but the routiers’ prisoners cry: “ Laches! tenez- 
vous done l’amie du prétre pour meilleure que vos propres 
filles.” The girl is on the battlements, and the officer shouts 
he will surrender her and tells the peasants to hand her over. 
The sergeant still seeks to save her. But the officer is obdurate, 
and saying the priest is her protector, and that she was found 
“faisant la noce dans un camp de routiers,” he adds :— 

“© Venez, ma belle! Nous avons tous notre métier, et, une fois 

choisi, il faut le faire sans rechigner. Vous n’étes pas la seule, 
allez!’ Ce disant il avait saisi la jeune fille 4 mi-corps et se 
dirigea parmi les paysans vers l’escalier. Mais Alipz se tordit 
dans une angoisse si lamentable que le sergeant se jeta vers elle, 
poussé par un instinct de pitié et de remords. ‘Jure-moi qwil 
ment,’ fil-il. ‘Jure-moi que tu es pucelle et je te délivre, coite 
que cotite.’ Pour toute résponse la jeune fille cacha son visage 
dans ses mains, image de honte et de désespoir. Un long rire 
soldatesque salua cet aveu muet.” 
It is “impressionist,” perhaps. But it is full of good colour. 
The fourteenth-century atmosphere is there, and the scene on 
the walls is one full of dramatic vigour. It contrasts well 
with the last of Madame Darmesteter’s Marguerites, a 
simple love-story, entitled La Girojflée, the scene of which is 
laid in Ferrara towards the close of the sixteenth century. 
From this we have no need to quote. Its elements are almost 
primitive, but its atmosphere is one of natural beauty. Its 
dramatis persone is limited to three people, one of whom is 
again the beautiful girl of the place who professes love she 
does not feel, and who brings trouble with her smiles. The 
rich man’s only son is her victim, and the three characters 
suffice to furnish the writer with the material for one of her 
most delightful sketches of life and manners. But that Miss 
M. E. Wilkins, the New England authoress of A Humble 
Romance, deals with what she has seen, and not with what she 
has read, we should be inclined to compare her methods of 
using words to produce artistic effects with those of Madame 
Darmesteter. The nearest literary parallel we can remember 
at this moment is to be found in those scarce and curious 
volumes called Sidonia the Sorceress; but here the story 
is uniform throughout, while Madame Darmesteter’s is a 
series of detached, though, as we suggested before, homo- 
geneous essays in fiction. The late George Brimley, once a 
valued contributor to this review, remarked in our columns 
(in an essay on Kingsley’s Westward Ho! which appeared in 
the Spectator for March 17th, 1855) :—“ If it has been at times 
necessary to protest against the application of the principle 
of cui bono to works of art, it has been because the application 
has been improperly made, and the principle wrongly or 
narrowly interpreted, not because art is exempt from the 
necessity of being available for something higher than the 
pastime of inactive minds and jaded energies.” Perhaps 
Madame Darmesteter’s Marguerites will not recommend 
themselves to persons whose minds and energies are inactive 
and jaded, or whose eyes are held from recognising artistic 
composition in prose. Art must be present to the mind of 
one who would find it in prose, poetry, painting, or music, 
and it is a pleasant form of art that appears in the literary 
realisation of bygone manners. 





THREE NOVELISTS.* 
In novel-writing, even more than in other things, the race is 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. The 
well-known novelist is not always the most successful, nor is 
the cleverest and most industrious always the most readable. 
All the three books now before us are above, decidedly above, 
the average novel; yet the most readable of them, and the 
most intcresting—that which holds you most as a story—is, 


* (1.) A Moiern Dick Whittingtoa, By James Payn. London: Cassell and Co. 





——(2.) Tngelh im, By the Author of ‘* Miss Molly.”’ London: W, Blackwood 
and Sons, ‘3,) A Daughter of Mystery, By Jessie Krikorian, London: 





Griffith, Farran, and Co 





Die 
in one sense, the least artistic, and the work of the least-known 
artist. 

Mr. James Payn’s book is, of course, readable, easy in style 
and not without those sparks of wit that should be in go well. 
known a humorist. But Mr. James Payn cannot—at least 
not of late years—really interest us either in his story or hig 
characters. Why the piece should be called A Modern Dio}, 
Whittington hardly appears. The hero, who turns back from 
going as a clerk to Singapore to become a fairly successfy] 
littérateur in London, is scarcely a Whittington, seeing that 
Whittington became the foremost man in the city, and profes. 
sion which he was learning when he turned back. Nor is the hero 
an interesting person. An eminent editor of a magazine is, 
indeed, made to praise his poetry as distinctly good; but how 
could he, unless the editor were Mr. James Payn praising 
some venture of his own youth? The verses scanned no 
better than this,— 

“ Better far deaf were the doomed ears that hung 

On thy words, thou charmer, with serpent tongue,” 
—not to mention that the idea of ears hanging on a tongue 
is rather a monstrous pbysiological phenomenon, even in 
poetry. Nor isa commonplace story of a commonplace young 
littérateur much mended by the introduction of a villain, in 
the shape of an uncle, who gambles on horse-racing, and tries 
to poison his wife to get her money. Somehow the poisoning 
incident is violent and out of place, and provokes no emotion, 
It seems to be pitchforked in as a concession to the popular 
view that demands incident in a novel, without being worked 
in. In fact, the whole book reads rather like a product of 
paste and scissors, than an effort of mind. 

Ingelheim, by the author of Miss Molly, certainly does not 
suggest any such reflection. It is redolent in every page of 
mind and art; of that art, the product of which, in Horatian 
hyperbole, has been polished and polished, and kept till the 
ninth year. But, as too often happens to those who follow 
the advice of Horace, the author of Miss Molly has too 
much realised the description of Ovid, and the work has sur. 
passed the matter. We fear that not one reader in ten will 
so far appreciate the polished phrases of the first volume as to 
arrive at the really well-told story of the second and third 
volumes. It requires more patience, and perhaps more intel- 
lect, than that of the average novel-reader. The scene is 
mainly laid in a small German Coutt, which appears to be 
described with the exactness, if not superfluity of detail of an 
intimate, and conveys an impression of appalling ennui. The 
main interest of the story centres in the course to be taken by 
the young mother of the reigning Prince—a small boy—who, 
having married the late Prince for ambition, has now fallen in 
love with a penniless, but of course dark-eyed and interesting, 
Polish Count. But the polish has been mainly devoted toa 
wearying concatenation of epigrams, or would-be epigrams, 
exchanged between an Anglo-German beautiful young lady- 
in-waiting and an old diplomatist, such as this :— 

«« And now,’ asked M. Desprez,‘ are you going to draw my 
secrets from me, or try to do so?—‘ By flattery, dear Monsieur, 
Men, you know, like flattery, and women attention.’— His Excel- 
lency laughed.‘ Ah! Miss Shore, you know too much; you 
should not have learnt all that until you were as old as I am.’— 
‘On the contrary, Excellency. I mein to be profiting by it then.’ 
—‘ You, I suppose, spent your youth in learning also! ’—< Learn- 
ing what ? ’—‘ Oh, to understand what is invisibly going on around 
you.’—‘ Prince Lescynski’ | this is the Polish lover], ‘have you 
realised that his Excellency is here amongst us, outwardly a safe 
friend; in reality, reading our thoughts, and profiting by our 
follies ?’—‘I protest, objected his Excellency.— We must be a 
source of amusement, don’t you think, to any one who can see 
inside us ?’—‘'That depends on the seer,’ returned the Prince. 
‘I should think our follies, as you call them, would not always 
amuse.’—‘ Oh, yes, they would, the girl replied, lightly, ‘because a 
seer is always old enough to have out-lived follies,’—‘ And you 
think that makes him pitiless ?’ queried his Excellency ; ‘ you are 
wrong. Youth is far harder,’ ” 

We venture to think this is poor stuff to have so much elabora- 
tion bestowed upon it. In truth, the novel is a good novel in 
spite of it, not because of it. Aud it is so in spite of another 
serious defect,—that there is not one heroine only, but 
two, and at least three distinct love-stories. In the main, 
though not perhaps wholly, the most interesting heroine is 
not the Princess, but a foundling girl who is being brought 
up by a country rector with his own daughters, and is dis- 
covered by a German professor of music to have a voice, and 
carried off to Ingelheim to be trained asa singer. Here she 
becomes mixed up with the Anglo-German epigrammatist 
and the third loye-story of the French Court-composer’s 
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ter. One novelty there is about this foundling’s career 

hich really does credit to the author’s invention, and that 
: that she is found by her long-lost mother, an Anglo-Spanish 
tess, but afterwards turns out not to be the right one, 
pg produced from an Italian convent with interesting 
~~ All this part of the story is well told, and is readable. 
a if the author will give a little less elaboration to her 
descriptions of people—or perhaps we should say, a little less 
iteration and a little less polish to their conversation—she bids 
tir to produce, at another attempt, a considerable work. 


daugh 


The third novel—A Daughter of Mystery, by Jessie Kri- 
korian—is more likely to please the general reader. It begins 
with an excellent scene between a spirited daughter (who, by 
the way, fails to maintain her spirits afterwards) and a 


querulous mother, which makes us wish for more in the same 
style. And it is written throughout with considerable go 


and power of style and character-drawing. To the present 
griter, the book is spoilt by the introduction of a quantity of 
gemi-supernatural stuff of the hypnotic mesmerist order, on 
which, indeed, the whole story is made to turn, as developed 
in the beautiful daughter of an old gipsy witch. But we 
believe this is not caviare to the general. For ourselves, we 
cannot stand a girl who waves her hands over a hare ina 
trap, and says, “ Sleep, it is my will;” and sleep it does until 
she has carried it home to be skinned for the pot. Still less, 
can we endure that this same girl can, by mere force of will, 
make a woman walk a mile and stand in the path of an ex- 
press train. But your novel-reader, perhaps, likes this kind 
of thing. And to any one who does, this novel is distinctly 
readable ;—which is the highest praise in this kind. 





FIFTY YEARS’ STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY IN 


AMERICA.* 
In the year 1704, Deerfield, now a considerable town, was a 
village of forty-one houses, standing on a plateau overlooking 
the Connecticut River, close to what was then the extreme 
north-western frontier of Massachusetts. The centre of thi 
village was occupied by a rectangular palisaded enclosure, 
with “mounts,” or block-houses, at the corners, containing 
the principal houses, some fifteen in number, and the meeting- 
house, presided over by John Williams, a Harvard graduate, 
whose ministry was remunerated by a salary of £60—not 
sterling, but depreciated New England currency—paid, not 
in coin, but in pork, wheat, and Indian corn. On February 
28th the river was frozen over, the country under heavy snow. 
Deerfield folk of that day kept early hours, and ere 10 o’clock, 
probably the whole population, including the watch, were 
sound asleep in bed. Suddenly, in the darkness that precedes 
the twilight of dawn, the terrible and too-familiar war-whoop 
was heard, and the next moment two hundred Indians, led by 
fifty Canadian-Frenchmen, under the command of the younger 
Heurtel de Rouville, were battering with axe and hatchet at 
the doors of the unguarded dwellings. Some fifty or sixty of 
the villagers, men, women, and children, were slain, and one 
hundred and eleven carried off as prisoners, the remainder, 
numbering one hundred and thirty-seven souls, escaped by 
flight, concealment, or chance. Williams, together with his 
wife and family, were among the prisoners. His wife, who 
had recently been confined, trudged through the snow, 
separated from her husband and children, till she could fare 
no further. Then her savage owner killed her with a blow of 
his tomahawk, a fate which not a few of the women and 
children of that sad company met ere many days were past. 
Only about half the captives ever saw home again. Of 
Williams’s own sufferings, he gives a pathetic account in The 
Redeemed Captive Returned to Zion. H» survived the terrible 
march of over two hundred miles to Canada; and counted as 
the heaviest of his tribulations, the apostacy of his son Samuel, 
whom the Jesuits whipped into Catholicism,—not, however, a 
convert worth the cruelty, for he returned to the faith of his 
fathers as soon as he had the chance. After an interval of about 
ayear, Williams was allowed to return howe in exchange for a 
sort of pirate known as Baptiste. His daughter, Gernice—and 
this is almost the strangest part of the tale—became a Caugh- 
nawaga Squaw, and though on more than one occ.sioa she was 
induced to revisit New England, she positively refused to 
remain and died at an advanced age, a squaw to the last, 


One remarkable feature of these Indian raids was the | 
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forbearance shown towards women. The influence of the 
Jesuits had no part in this singular self-restraint displayed 
by a savage race, for it was exhibited by Indian tribes who 
had never heard of a Jesuit. Some fortunate superstition 
perhaps lay at the bottom of this happy moderation, but it 
may, with more probability, be attributed to the wide 
difference of race. In far eastern Asia and even in India the 
attraction of sex seareely obtains between the brown or yellow 
and the white races. 

The Deerfield massacre throws 2 lurid light upon the 
conditions of New England life, as late as the first half of 
the eighteenth century. Such raids were common enough 
over the whole long frontier. They were in nearly all cases 
prompted by the French, in most counselled and encouraged 
by the Jesuits, who, in their defence of Catholicism, were 
usually more bloodthirsty and cruel than the civil or military 
lieutenants of His Most Christian Majesty. The Indians, on 
the whole, would rather have remained at peace. Canada 
could only export her furs—the sole wealth of the country— 
and import her supplies through the New England Colonies, 
and the Indians were the intermediaries between them. It 
was mainly to preserve this profitable position that the 
Caughnawagas (a Canadian swarm of the Mohawk tribe) and 
the Abenikis kept the colonial frontier in a “torment.” The 
Ottawas, Sioux, and others supplied the furs. The French 
desired to bring the trade to Montreal, the English to Albany. 
The Troquvis, or Five Nations, who lay between the “ Far 
Indians” of the North-West and the traders of the East, 
naturally wished to maintain themselves as middlemen in 
an easy and lucrative commerce. The Caughnawagas were 
peculiarly fortunate in their new home, for it gave them 
the opportunity of trading with the English, with the Far 
Indians, and with the French themselves, which latter com- 
merce the Canadian authorities were obliged to connive at, 
for thus, and only thus could the goods be obtained neces- 
sary for the satisfaction of the wants of their Indian allies. 
The French case, indeed, as long as no efforts were made to 
establish an import trade—and no such efforts were possible 
under the stupid policy of Louis XIV. and his successor— 
was a hopeless one, for the Indians would have the goods the 
New Englanders could alone supply them with. 

Of the three parties concerned, the Indians, perhaps, were 
the best; the French were certainly the worst. The English 
were grasping and insolent, but they preferred peace. The 
French, unable to meet them in commerce, and actuated by a 
curiously rabid hatred of heretics, sought by the unscrapulou s 
terrorism of savage frontier raids to expel, or at least to isolate, 
their rivals. “I have certain knowledze,” 
Minister Pontchartrain, referring to the raid on Wells under 
Beaubassin in 1703, “that the English want only peace, 
knowing that war is contrary to the interests of all the 
Colonies. Hostilities in Canada have always been begun by 
the French.” 

The conduct of the earlier Jesuits in 
admirable, but their missionary efforts were without result. 
In the eighteenth century the Jesuit had become a politician, 
and the order contended for supremacy with tie Royal 
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Governors while they sought to beat back heresy by Indian 
raids upon the New England frontier. I'he history of New 
France is a record of internal squabbles, which scarcely 
excited attention at Versailles, and of a continuous state of 
quasi-war with the English settlements. The true policy of 
France in America was to capture the West, and isolate 
the English by conquest of the Mississippi Valley. <At 
one time the rulers of New France might further have dis- 
membered their rivals by the conquest or purchase of New 
York, which would have parted the Northern from the Southern 
Colonies, and afforded an additional approach to the West. 
Some glimpses of this policy the French had, aud the founda- 
tion of Detroit in 1712 by Li Mothe-Cadillac, Governor of 
Louisiana, was a consequence. At the beginning of the 
eishteenth century, it was a question whether the vast tract 
catled Louisiana should become French or English. The 
F.ench, under the celebrated Le Moyne d’Herville, were 
beforehand, and New was founded by Law’s 
Louisianian Company about 1717. But French notions of 
colonisation were not likely to succeed. “The Government,” 
e the Due de Saint-Simon, “‘ wished to establish effective 
sulilements in these vast countries, after the example of the 
English, and therefore, in order to people, them, vagabonds 
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and beggars, male and female, including many women of the 
town, were seized for the purpose, both in Paris and through- 
out France.” Of such a crew, about a third died or escaped 
within a few years. In fact, French colonisation has always 
been more or less of the press-gang kind, or of a character 
purely speculative in earlier, and administrative in later days. 
The spirit of adventure, the desire for freedom, the dogged 
industry that combined to produce the success of the English 
Jolonies, have always been wholly wanting to the French, for 
the bold explorations of the earlier French settlers were merely 
isolated efforts. 

France now possessed either end of the Great Western 
Valley, and gradually established posts along its course, ad- 
justing or overruling the sanguinary feuds of the Indians, 
who, year by year, yielded sullenly to French encroachments. 
The most hostile of the tribes they had to deal with were the 
Outagamies, who were not brought under subjection till near 
the middle of the century. The tribe still exists, and, incor- 
porated with the Sakis, is known as the Sacs and Foxes. In 
1832, they rebelled against the frontiersmen, and more than 
once defeated superior numbers of mounted militia. Some 
years after a party of their chiefs was conducted through 
the country, by order of the Washington Government, and 
in full war toggery, their grim visages fantastically painted 
with blue, white, yellow, black, and vermillion, well armed, 
wrapped in red, green, or brown blankets, their heads shaven, 
except the erect scalplock, adorned with long eagle plumes, 
danced a war-dance on Boston Common, “to the delight of 
boy spectators,” of whom the author was one. 

France, in fact, claimed the whole North American con- 
tinent, except the Spanish Settlements, in virtue of the 
discoveries of Verrazzano in 1524, completely ignoring the 
voyages of the Cabots in 1497 and 1498. But France, with 
her usual generosity, wrote Father Bobé in 1720, will give up 
to England the country between the line of the Alleghanies 
and the Atlantic, reserving the whole region westwards, to 
preserve which a chain of forts ought to be established :—* De 
maniére qu’on puisse arréter les Anglois, qui depuis longtems 
tachent de s’emparer de lAmérique francoise, dont 11s 
connoissent l’importance, et dont ”—a curious testimony from 
such a pen—“ils feroient un meillieur usage que celuy 
que les francois en font.” But the hold of France, after 
all, was insecure, and could only be maintained by a costly 
and infructuous employment of military force. Their com- 
parative unity of authority made the French strong both 
in attack and defence, but they had no such reserves of 
strength and resources as the colonies possessed to maintain 
their influence and prolong their resistance to the slow but 
sure encroachments of the dogged English explorers, settlers, 
and traders. And shortly before the middle of the century 
the French power in America was irretrievably broken by the 
loss of Louisbourg, the Acadian capital, the sole French naval 
station on the continent, amply defended on Vauban’s system 
at a cost of thirty million livres. Mr. Parkman, who always 
writes with ease and strength, gives a lively and interesting 
account in bis second volume of the most considerable military 
enterprise ever undertaken by colonial New England. A force 
of uearly five thousand men, assisted by a few colonial frigates 
und sloops, and by three king’s ships under Admiral Warren— 
the only British help received—arrived before Louisbourg on 
April 50th, 1745. The town capitulated on June 17th, ere the 
tinal assault was delivered, and Mr. Parkman doubts whether 
this peaceful termination of the siege was not a fortunate 
thing for the ill-armed and undisciplined besiegers. His vivid 
narrative brings the reader to the conclusion that the victors 
had, perhaps, somewhat less cause to be proud of their victory 
than the defenders of their defence. A curious comment upon 
the colonial eharacter of the expedition is cited from a con- 
temporary Lettre @un Habitant de Louisbourg :—* This sin- 
gular people (the New Englanders) have their own laws and 
administration, and their Governor plays the Sovereign. 
..... Nobody would have said that their sea and land forces 
were of the same nation and under the sume Prince. No 
nation but the English is capable of such Lizarreries—which, 
nevertheless, ure part of the precious liberty of which they 
show themselves so jealous.” 

Ii. was just these bizarerries which gave the English America, 
and the more orthotoy lick of them Jost that er at continent 
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M. EDOUARD ROD ON MORAL IDEase 

M. Epovarp Ronp’s account of the moral ideas which ral 
French minds through the literature of the present day, j 
interesting and cleverly written. It would also be saddenin : 
but that it bears the strongest witness we have yet pe 
that rising moral reaction in France, that “turn of the tide” 
the future of which so deeply concerns all who still belieye in 
the ancient laws of right and wrong. 

M. Rod himself appears to be in something of the same 
position as the late Edmond Scherer, though a much fairer. 
minded and less prejudiced person. He is a believer in the 
moral law, but not in Christianity. As he points out snocegs, 
fully, in his essay on Scherer, the want of logic and pure 
reason in such a position as this, we venture to prophesy that 
he will not remain in it long. His earnest mind will not be 
contented with the part of a mere spectator. He will be cop, 
vinced by his own arguments, which have already placed him 
on the side of M. de Vogiié, M. Desjardins, and the othe 
chiefs of moral reform in France. He sees the position g 
clearly that it almost seems to be his own: that it is only 
religion which can rule both thought and action; and more, 
that no theory, no sentiment of religion, none of those “ faney 
religions” which any man can invent for himself, has power 
sufficient for this :— 

“Tl faut entrer dans la religion pratique, 4 laquelle l’Eglise 

donné sa forme définitive, arrétée, immuable, dans cette religion 
catholique qui est 4 la fois une politique et une morale.” 
This is clear and strong language from one of the leading 
literary thinkers of the day. A Genevan Professor, a country. 
man of Scherer, of the same order of mind, perhaps, yet how 
different in conclusions, he seems the incarnation of the 
philosophic spirit of the time. He stands now not in 
the absolute negation into which so many fine minds 
of his sort have escaped before, but in a_ border-land 
of uncertainty, free from prejudices, looking for light; 
seeing the right way, and cheering on those who follow 
it, yet not quite sure enough of himself to venture forward, 
He cannot yet share in the certainties of his friends; he can. 
not say that their convictions are his, only claiming the same 
curiosities, the same sympathies. But if he is a looker-on, 
the post with him is not an inactive one. The man who writes 
such a book as this places himself definitely on the side of 
moral laws, and does his best, if only half with intention, to 
strengthen that courant positif which is carrying modem 
French thougbt in a new, or rather, in a changed direction. 

The object that M. Rod has proposed to himself in this 
collection of studies is to examine the moral ideas of those 
writers who in the last few years have most powerfully in- 
fluenced thought in France. Once to know their opinions on 
“essential moral problems,” set forth by none of them in any 
connected way, but breathing through their works—as, in 
fact, a moral tendency of some kind must breathe through 
every work of art—is to know the nature of their influence on 
the crowds who read them. M. Rod wishes it clearly to be 
understood that his judgment of each writer as a moralist has 
nothing to do with his literary admiration of their writings; 
thus he feels, for instance, that he has only spoken half his 
mind on the subject of M. Renan. But we do not fear that 
any intelligent reader will misunderstand him. There is 
something a little touching in the fact of his expressed dis- 
comfort here ; it is as if he felt the uncertainty of his position, 
and looked back somewhat regretfully to that calm world of 
“art for art,” from which a stronger call had roused and 
drawn him. 

There is not much sign of hesitation, however, in his work 
itself. The moral philosophy, if we may so call it, of those 
contemporary writers who bave most influenced ordinary 
thought in France, appears to him in the figure of a curved 
line between two points. At one point stands M. Renan, the 
source of a negative current of thought, which has been 
strengthened in its course by the pessimist current rising from 
Schopenhauer, and the naturalist current represented by 
M. Zola. This great negative current has swept with it, though 
not without resistance, des intellectuels such as M. Bourget 
and M. Lemaitre ; Edmond Scherer, too, though to his essen- 
tially moral mind it was a constant struggle. The first who 
strongly resisted, and cliimed a standing-pojnt—whether 
successfully. we may ke allowed te daubt—for “ independent 
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morality” was M. Alexandre Dumas fils. Then came M. 
Brunetiére with metaphysics and universal natural morality, 
the moral law as it was understood in his favourite seventeenth 
century. The great influence of Tolstoi and the other Russian 
novelists cannot be exaggerated. Their moral strength is 
indeed the chief source of that courant positif which represents 
the most modern French thought, and which has led M. de 
Vogiié, and men like him, into a road that has not yet quite 
found its logical end. This positive current is a current of 
reaction. Spiritual, and not natural, it is in opposition to all 
those ideas which may be supposed to have their root in the 
Revolution, and in those minds of the eighteenth century— 
Helvétius, for instance—who, by their doctrines of selfishness 
and false liberty, prepared the death of morals and religion. 
Whether such a reaction will live, grow, and produce results, 
it is almost impossible to prophesy. It is certainly drawing 
to itself a large number of the youngest and most distin- 
guished minds of France, who revolt against the sordid spirit 
that has ruled their nation for so long. Whether they will 
ever have strength to move the nation itself, to raise the tone 
of thought generally, we can only consider a doubtful ques- 
tion. When they do, when France arrives at moral greatness, 
and recovers religion, it will be difficult among nations to 
name her superior. 

M. Rod devotes a separate essay to each of the writers 

mentioned above, and none of these is without its special 
point of interest, personal or literary, apart from its main 
theme of moral teaching. It would take too much time to 
examine his method of treating each different author. This 
yaries a good deal; for instance, in studying the influence of 
Schopenhauer, he takes him, not as he actually was, but as his 
disciples have understood him, the difference between these two 
Schopenhauers being more considerable than would at first be 
imagined. On the other hand, M. Paul Bourget is studied 
more with regard to his own struggles and contradictions than 
to the influence of his work in either direction. That this 
influence, on the whole, is morally negative, it is hardly pos- 
sible to doubt, in spite of such a wonderful piece of work as 
the preface to Le Disciple. Some of M. Rod’s remarks here 
seem to us to justify in a convincing manner his standpoint 
as a critic of morals. Doing full justice to M. Bourget’s 
apparent moral intention in writing such a book as Le 
Disciple—its faultless preface might be the work of the 
most patriotic of moralists, the most moral of patriots— 
he stillis not afraid to point out that the book itself may 
have an opposite effect from that which its author seems 
to desire: that Robert Greslou, with his unhealthy spirit of 
analysis, which leads to such tragic results, may not always 
act as the warning he is intended to be. It is not only the 
work of M. Bourget, but of M. Dumas /ils, and of many other 
novelists and dramatists in France and other countries too, 
that is criticised very finely and truly from a moral point of 
view in such remarks as these :— 

“Ou bien, peut-étre, M. Bourget ignorerait-il que c’est par les 

exemples concrets qu'un écrivain peut agir sur l’esprit de son 
temps ; ‘que les héros du roman et du thédtre entrainent toujours 
aprés eux une foule d’imitateurs ; que plus ils sont malsains, plus 
leur action s’étend, parce que la maladie est toujours plus con- 
tagieuse que la santé? En sorte qu’un beau roman d’amour et 
de volonté serait un acte plus efficace que les préfaces les plus 
éloquentes, et qu’un simple exemple de vertu parlerait plus 
haut que le spectacle des ravages exercés dans un cerveau 
@enfant par des lectures mal digérées. .... . C'est done, de 
son propre aveu que l’analyse est un vice, ou pour le moins une 
faiblesse, qui diminue homme dont elle s’est emparé. Pour la 
supprimer de la vie, le plus sir moyen serait de la supprimer de 
la littérature, car c’est la littérature qui la propage. Les simples 
gens l’apprennent des écrivains. Ceux-ci devraient donc se 
linterdire comme on s’interdit l’alcool ou la morphine lorsqu’on 
en connait l'entrainement, du moment oil, 4 la suite de M. Bourget, 
ils placeraient la vigueur morale avant la richesse intellectuelle, 
Yaction au-dessus de la pens¢e. Mais ils ne le feront pas.” 
As he goes on to say, it is only entire conversion to a high 
moral ideal which leads to entire consistency; and no intel- 
lectual power which cannot sacrifice itself will have the glory 
of helping on the world’s moral salvation. 

The above remarks are of very wide application, and it is 
worth every writer’s while to remember, we think, even if he 
makes no claim to be a moralist, that “sickness is always 
More contagious than health.” The same subject is pursued 
With power and interest in the essay on M. Zola. The whole 
book is full of striking contrasts, of keen examination into 
Motives and effects, and of clever criticism which here and 





there, in spite of its author’s intention, strays from the 
domain of morals into that of art. Some of the conclusions 
may be questioned by special admirers of this or that writer ; 
but the book as a whole is a fair, logical, and interesting con- 
tribution to the literature of “morals” in France. If the 
picture it gives is not altogether bright or hopefal, it is at 
least instructive, and suggests many curious questions to 
which time alone can give the answer. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THERE is hardly as much about Tennyson in the half-crown 
Magazines for November as one would have expected, though 
there is a fine eulogium, rather than criticism, in Blackwood’s ; 
but the Nineteenth Century publishes seven memorial poems 
by his friends. They are none of them very good, one is ex- 
traordinarily bad ; and the best of them, curiously enough, is 
that of Professor Huxley, the last man, in spite of his 
lucid prose, who would have been suspected of poetic fervour. 
Even in his ode, however, the only striking lines are those 
which class the poet among— 
“ The thought-worn chieftains of the mind, 
Head servants of the human kind.” 

——tThe important article in the number is the one in which 
Mr. Chamberlain avows himself to be more or less of a State 
Socialist. He would, however, not do anything very desperate 
just yet, his proposals being confined to pensions for old age, 
the legislative enforcement of short hours in mines and 
shops, the establishment of State tribunals of arbitration 
for labour disputes—whose decisions will not be obligatory 
—and a rather wide extension of the principle of com- 
pensation for accident, the compensation extending to suf- 
ferers by true accidents, that is, accidents not traceable 
to any personal fault, and being in such cases provided out of 
special taxes. There is the germ of a very big proposal, 
indeed, in that last suggestion, nothing less than a State 
insurance against all accidents, without payment by the 
sufferers. Mr. Chamberlain, however, shows himself ready, 
on a good many points, to advance pretty far, especially in the 
direction of granting powers to local bodies to raise loans for 
the rehousing of the poor. He is entirely opposed, he says, 
to Collectivism in any shape; but we do not feel sure that he 
has an equal distrust of Communism, when understood to 
mean the supersession of private enterprise by municipal 
undertakings.——-Sir F. Pollock, who knew Renan well, 
declares him to have been eminently “a humanist,” nearer 
to a Greek philosopher than any one else. He admires 
him greatly, as much for his talk as his writings, and 
seems to think he will increase the disposition towards 
serious work among the scholars of France, which we 
rather doubt. One does not increase the zeal for hunting 
by telling the hunters that the wood is very attractive, but 
there is no fox in it. By-the-way, what can Sir Frederick 
mean by endorsing Sir H. Maine’s apophthegm “except the 
blind forces of nature, nothing moves in this world that is 
not Greek in its origin”? Are the creeds Greek, or was it in 
the Greek mind that altruism, the great solvent force of our 
day, took its rise? Or is it from Greece that men have 
imbibed reverence for law? We all owe much to Greece; 
but so vast a generalisation only obscures truth.——Mr. M. B. 
Huish writes on the increasing “ multitude of painters,” and 
says they come from the State schools of Art which, by 1891, 
had educated altogether, after a fashion, 1,273,000 persons. He 
maintains that the method of teaching is bad, only a small 
percentage, 100,000, studying design, while the remainder only 
learn how to draw and paint. From their vast numbers, the 
artists who try to live by painting are continually recruited, 
the majority making but a wretched business of it. No 
wonder that in times of depression inferior artists starve 
so much sooner than other people-——Mr. Maitland sends a 
remarkable picture of the situation of the American farmer, 
who, he says, is gradually being ruined. He is usually mort- 
gaged, paying heavy interest, his expense for hired labour is 
excessive, he bears most of the burden of the system of Pro- 
tection, and he is gradually exhausting his farm by over- 
cropping. So serious are his embarrassments, that if they 
increase only a little there might be a general financial catas- 
trophe ; and that politicians are convinced that “ something 
must be done for the farmer,” though what, they do not 
know, one proposal being to lend him national money to pay 
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off his mortgages at 2 per cent. The remainder of the 
essays in the Nineteenth Century are a little dull, with the 
exception of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s “ Picture of the Past,” which 
is a bit of brilliant writing, describing the household manners 
of the eighteenth century. Mrs. Linton thinks them decidedly 
better than our own, and does not allow sufficiently for the 
bitterness the strict discipline often bred, for the terrible 
tedium which in a large proportion of households poisoned 
life, or for the decay of the mind which, in another large pro- 
portion, was the result of the monotony of the years. She 
does not count to the credit of to-day the fact that senile 
amentia, once expected among the old, has, in the better 
classes, nearly disappeared. 

Professor Huxley has a sense of pity for Comtists, but he 
is not going to embrace their faith. Indeed, he thinks it 
rather a contemptible one :— 

“T must respectfully, but steadfastly, decline to give any one 
who cares for my opinion the slightest excuse for supposing that 
Ican give my assent toa single doctrine which is the peculiar 
property of Positivism, old or new. I prefer frank Atheism to 
the acknowledgement, in any shape or way, of a human ‘ Grand 
Etre supréme.’ I really do not care one straw for ‘ subjective im- 
mortality,’ nor desire any place in the minds of coming genera- 
tions, beyond that which may be kept warm for me by those whom 
I love and who love me. Most strongly do I object to have any- 
thing to do with the attempt to persuade simple people that the 
position of a pallid shadow in the Hades of futurity is, in any 
sense, an equivalent for the vivid and palpitating individual 
deathlessness of old and new theological faiths. I would rather 
have four-and-twenty hours of a healthy day-labourer’s existence 
than four-and-twenty centuries’ remembrance, at odd intervals, of 
the occupations of posterity. If I recollect rightly, Achilles was 
much of my way of thinking. And I utterly reject every descrip- 
tion of complicity with the political vagaries preached, either 
formerly or now, in the name of Positivism.” 

That paragraph contains, we think, the gist of the paper, 
called “ An Apologetic Irenicon,” in the Fortnightly Review, 
and whether Mr. Harrison will regard it asa message of peace, 
is, we imagine, doubtful. Perhaps, however, he will be com- 
forted by the assurance that Mr. Huxley does not pretend to 
the position of a master; that he objects to “followers” as 
much as the British Matron does; and that he regards people 
who accept his conclusions, without testing them for them- 
selves, as rather silly folk. Mr. Huxley is entitled to the 
credit of consistency. He despises reverence for authority, 
even when the authority is himself. That is infrequent. 
Mr. A. R. Wallace piles up evidence that “our molten 
globe ” is, in the interior, a hot liquid, with a crust over 
it about eighteen miles thick. This crust floats on the fluid, 
and is so thin, “that it cannot resist a strain equal to its own 
weight, but must bend or fracture, so as to keep every part 
in approximate hydrostatic equilibrium.” It must follow, 
though Mr. Wallace does not say so, that a good, sharp rap 
from any external body of considerable weight, would jar the 
crust of the world, so that it might tumble in bits upon the 
molten lava which really composes the globe, carrying the 
human race and its cities with it. Fortunately, the jar is not 
probable; and we may remain ignorant for ever of the 
central fire, unless, indeed, as Mr. Wallace conceives to 
be possible, we should in some future age take to using 
it as an inexhaustible source of heat and energy. 
Mr. H. C. Moore’s hasty sketch of Burmese character- 
istics is worth reading, though it is thin, and the following 
paragraph contains a most interesting statement which is 
entirely new to us :—‘“It is very rarely, indeed, that the Bur- 
mese become domestic servants, for they are far too inde- 
pendent to be at the beck and call of anybody, and, besides 
that, they like to have almost as many holidays as working 
days. Their superstitions, too, are very trying to European 
masters. One of them is that, during sleep, the spirit leaves 
the body and flits about at will, and that if the sleeper be 
suddenly awakened he will surely die, for the ‘ butterfly spirit ’ 
would be absent. This idea is certainly a very pretty one, but 
the worry caused by having a servant who will on no account 
awake you is exceedingly great. You may argue with him, 
you may threaten him with dismissal, but you will never 
induce him to’ disturb your slumber.” That notion is 
absent from Buddhism, and must have descended to the 
Burmese from some independent source. It has obviously 
some relation to the strange idea of the natives of 
Guiana, as described by Mr. Im Thurn, that a dream is a 
reality, a continuance of conscious life. The puzzle is, how 
a Burmese ventures to sleep in the presence of possible 
enemies, who might separate him from his spirit by making 
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to turn Uganda into a Paraguay in fact ; and that their part 
were, as regards the Protestants, always the aggressors, “1 
writes, however, without bitterness, and with a lingering ad. 
miration for men whom he believes to be absolutely sincere 

“T can truthfully say that the feeling uppermost in my mind 
at the conclusion was one of pity and sorrow for men whose yor 
bitterness of language proves the intensity of the interest they 
had in their work ; for men who, led away by the stories told them 
by their protégés, with no possible opportunity (as I had) of heap. 
ing both sides, made grievous mistakes—mistakes which haye 
thrown back the work to which they have absolutely devoted 
themselves till death without hope of returning to Europe ang 
voluntarily denying themselves the ties of home, of wife, or of 
family. Who can doubt that such men are sincere? As I claim 
sincerity for my own motives, so am I bound to accord it to theirs, 
IT accuse them only of mistaken methods, and I think we should 
be lenient in our judgment of what they have written in the 
bitterness of the discovery that those methods were misjudged 
and have led to disaster instead of to success.” ‘ 

We have noticed Mr. W. T. Stead’s political paper in the 
Contemporary Review elsewhere ; but the number contains 
other papers of interest.——Mr. Mather’s paper on “Labour 
and the Hours of Labour,” though written by an employer, is 
full of feeling for the workmen and of appreciation of what js 
good in Trades-Unions ; but it is wanting in originality. We 
seem to need some addition to the old arguments on either 
side, and we do not get any from Mr. Mather, while his 
plan for settling the Eight-Hours difficulty, and thereafter, 
we suppose, other difficulties, by giving to the Unions jn 
each trade a right of decision, would be impeded by 
serious practical obstacles. Who is to decide what is a 
real Union and what a bogus one; and why, in a trade like 
the Engineers, in which only one-third of the workmen have 
joined the Union, is that third to be invested with quasi- 
legislative power over the other two-thirds? Power should be 
accompanied by responsibility; but if a Union made a blunder 
and half-killed a trade, who is to punish its members? Nor, 
though we respect the Union principle, which has done 
much for workmen, especially as regards wages, could we 
allow a Union, say, like that of the Brickmakers, which 
is almost exempt from foreign competition, to fix the 
hours of labour for the whole trade, as the time granted 
might be too short for the necessities of the country. The 
paper, however, is worth reading, and it would be difficult 
to speak too highly of its temper.—M. Gabriel Monod is 
more favourable to Renan than we could be, perhaps froma 
latent feeling that, as against Rome, he was for the Huguenot 
a powerful ally; but, in the following fine passage, he indicates 
that he saw where Renan’s true fault lay :— 

“ People were surprised, and a little shocked, to find the author 
of the ‘Moral and Critical Essays,’ the writer of those unfor- 
gettable pages on the dreamy melancholy of the Celtic races, the 
critic who poured reprehension on the frivolity of the Gaul and 
the bourgeois theology of Béranger, preaching, at times, a gospel 
of light-heartedness which Béranger himself would not have 
disavowed, and regarding life as an amusing entertainment of 
which we are at once the puppets and the spectators, and the 
wires of which are pulled by an amused but indifferent Demiurge. 
So anxious was he to be thoroughly abreast of his country and 
his time, to know everything and understand everything, that he 
seems sometimes to regard even the faults of the French 
character with an indulgence which verges on complicity, When 
he speaks of the theology of Flaubert’s immortal druggist, M. 
Homais, as, after all, the true theology, and says that perhaps 
the man of pleasure is the man who best grasps the meaning 
of life, he chills his very friends—not, indeed, so much by any 
shock to their personal convictions, as by breaking in too sharply 
upon the admiring tenderness with which they had regarded one 
who spoke as none had spoken before of St. Francis of Assisi and 
of Marcus Aurelius. To many readers Renan became the mere 
apostle of dilettantism, for whom religion was butan empty dream 
of the imagination or the heart, morality but an assemblage of 
conventions and conveniences, and life an illusive phantasmagoria 
which one must not be duped into taking seriously. Those who 
did not love him dubbed him the Céliméne, or the Anacreon, of 
philosophy ; and, even of those who loved him, many thought that 
worldly prosperity and the desire to dazzle and to charm had 
taken such hold upon him that he had come to look upon the 
gravest problems of human life as the mere topics and opp¢t- 
tunities of his literary and artistic skill.” 
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i t this sketches the true nature of his sub- 
¥. _— “nant too much the personal life of the man 

a ‘isintellectual life. It is the latter rather than the former 
pe the true Renan. Why, we may ask in passing, should 
eed condescend to the abominable word “stylist” P 
ae Edith Sellers sends a curious account of the colony 
for epileptics which has been founded at Bielefeld, in West- 

halia, and has grown into one of the most important in- 
Fostrial colonies in Europe. The managers have bought valleys 
in the Teutoburgian Forest, and have lodged there eleven 
hundred male and female patients, to whom ordinary employers 
will not give work. The men are distributed in small 
houses, and work is provided for them on the farms and in 
large workshops, the former of which pay, while the latter do 
not. The female patients are retained ina large establish- 
ment, All the conditions of ordinary life are maintained ; the 
patients pay for themselves according to their means, the 
humblest class being admitted free; and the whole Colony is 
governed by an expert, Dr. Bodelschwingh, and watched and 
nursed by the Westphalian Brothers, a lay order devoted to 
works of philanthropy. The expenditure above the payments 
and the earnings is about £12 a head a year, and this is provided 
chiefly by subscription. The colonists, though necessarily of 
the most diseased class, are cheerful and contented, and the 
success of Bethel in preventing acute mania has been most 
yemarkable. On the other hand, of the 3,300 patients as yet 
yeceived, less than 250 have been permanently cured. It is to 
be noted that the epileptics are exceedingly kind to each other, 
the sense of their common affliction, of which they are keenly 
aware, binding them closely together. 

We have in this notice of the magazines omitted some Irish 
articles, believing most readers to be thoroughly sick of the 
subject, or if eager about it at all, eager for a Parliamentary 
decision. All has been said that can be said, and certainly 
there is nothing added to the general store of arguments in 
this month’s magazines. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 








Dictionary of Australasian Biography. By Philip Mennell. 
(Hutchinson and Co.)—To compress accounts of two thousand 
lives into a volume of 542 pages can have been no easy task for 
Mr. Mennell ; but was it necessary to make the selection so wide ? 
Where was the need of embracing such careers as the Admirals 
on the Australian and New Zealand stations? And, simply on 
the ground that Mrs. Humphrey Ward was born in Tasmania, it 
seems superfluous to fill nearly a couple of pages respecting her 
literary work. There are other and better sources from 
which all the information respecting such persons can be 
readily obtained. With these exceptions, we think the book 
fills a real niche. It is quite a trustworthy Australasian 
“Men of the Time.” Omissions which we noted in Messrs. 
Hutchinson’s “ Cyclopedia” of Australasia are here well filled 
up. It was a happy idea, we think, to include in the 
Dictionary accounts of some of the distinguished Maori chiefs, 
notably those who, like Major Keepa, commonly known as Major 
Kemp, fought so nobly on the side of the Colonists. General 
Keepa, as the natives call him, received a sword of honour from 
the Queen for personal valour in the field. In running over the 
pages, one comes across such an interesting fact as that relating 
to Major Heaphy, who was the only colonist decorated with the 
Victoria Cross for gallant and humane conduct in connection 
with the Maori wars. In one of the many surprises made 
by the Maoris, a soldier had an artery shot through, and 
fell near the edge of a creek; he was fast bleeding to 
death when Heaphy, though exposed to the skilfully concealed 
fire of the enemy, rushed to the assistance of his fallen comrade ; 
he was wounded in three places, yet succeeded in carrying off his 
man to a place of safety. Then there is the humorous story of 
Mr. Forsaith’s “Clean Shirt Ministry,” which lasted but two 
days only. Mr. Forsaith was the first Premier of New Zealand. 
In making his Ministerial statement, he said that he was 
engaged in unpacking goods from England at his shop in Queen’s 
Street, Auckland, when the Acting-Governor, Colonel Wynyard, 
having asked him to form a Ministry, he put on a clean shirt and 
complied with the request. The leader of the Opposition 
chaffingly said that the Premier’s statement contained little more 
than the “clean shirt’ incident. The new Ministry were ousted 
in two days; and its leader, in retiring from his little brief 
authority, retorted upon his critic by saying that he had, at all 
events, come and gone in clean garments; and he could only 
Wish that his successor in the Premiership might do likewise. 





History repeats itself even in so young a Colony as New Zea- 
land, for, as Lord Onslow pointed out the other day, the present 
Acting-Premier of the country is a working miner. The Minister 
of Lands is a head shepherd, while the invalided Premier himself 
was not long ago an itinerant vendor of useful articles. 
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OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEG 
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ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 

TION, DECEMBER 8th and 9th.—ONE of £87, ONE of £50, THRER 

of £30 per annum. One at least will be reserved to Candidates for the Arm 

Class. Council Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who do 

well, but fail to obtain Scholarshiys.—For particulars, apply to the BEAD. 
MASTER or SEC «ETARY. 


Aituam COLLEGE KENT. 





(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-MasTEeR—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &o, 
Special Olasses for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system, special wing for 
young boys. Fine site and buildings. Inspection invited. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), i; ares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 
Piagevensd adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 








RESDEN (GERMANY)—ENGLISH SCHOOL —Mr, 

H. VIRGIN, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

both Classical and Modern Sides, Spec’‘al facilities for acquiring Modern Lan. 

guages. House healthily situated. Cricket and football.—Address, Werder- 
strasse 18, Dresden 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLES:.KY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of thoseedestined for Colonial Life, &. 
The Oollege owns and farms a fine Sexside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 

EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL—Mr. 

PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 

Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 

Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Hononrs), assisted by a University Graduate ani other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age,’ 


LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM. —E. H. 
NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A, Oxoa., PREPARE 
BOYS from 7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &. Healthy situation, facing south ; 
good cricket-ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on 
application, ae aan 
M88 WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
a High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres, Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational Frenc and 
German.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Madame de Worms is in London; 
address, 100 Upper Tulse Hill. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in DECEMBER, varying from £55 to 
£10 per annum. The Examinations will be held at Canterbury, There are valu- 
able Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have recently 
been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas. 


O INVALIDS.—Bournemouth, St. Leonard’s, Brighton, 

Eastbourne, Torquay, Isle of Wight, Jersey, Riviera, &c.—Several Doctors 

in these places will RECELVE INVAL'DS int» their houses, —For porticulars, 
apply to Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

















O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full particulars ant 
terms, sent gratis, The list inclydes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr. G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster P ace, Strand, W.C. 
EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
SUNDAY MORNING LECTURES. 
PRINCHK’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
At 11.15 o’clock, to be delivered by 
STANTON COIT, Ph.D. 
November 6:h ‘ The Social Fduzation of Working Men and Women.” 
November 13th ‘* Is Conscience a Radical or a Conservative Force.” hantad 
November 20th “Can the Church of Evgland be converted into an Ethical Society. 
November 27th “ Renan, the Sophist.”” 


Just issued, price 4d., by post, 57, 
ISS NADEN’S “WORLD-SCHEME”: an Essay by 


George M. Mc.Crie. Annota’ed by Dr. LEwIns. 
London: Watrs and Co., 17 Joknson’s Court, Fleet 8 reet, E.C. 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 


1,125. An East End Committee will be grateful for £3 18s., to continue for 
ate months a pension of 33. weekly to a very respectable widow, aged 75, and 
quite past work. Her home is clean and tidy, and her four peices contribute 
to make up an adequate allowance to meet the pension, 


16,909. Wanted urgently the sum of £8 13s., for a weekly allowance of 5s. 
for seventeen weeks, and 4. for twelve we.ks, to supplement the earnings 
(4a.) of a most respectable woman, a bookfolder. Sbe is now 66, and almost 
ast work In the past she has subscribed £17 to a Bookbinders Pension 
Bocie! y, and hopes to benefit by it eventually, 


16,745. £5 10s. is required to pay the second half of a premium for a crippled 
girl who ‘s learning dressmaking and laundry work at acountry hume. Her 
father, a very resprctabe black+mith, has undergone tracheotomy, and can do 
but little work. The balance of the payment has been raised loca)ly, with the 
help of the clergy. 

16,748. The rum of £3 18s, is needed to pay 3s, a week towards maintaining a 
child of 5 at a home where an elder sister is now being trained for service, 
The father was a journeyman confectioner, and died eighteen months ago, 
leaving his wife and six small children. The committee provided a mangle for 
the mother, and the two eldest children were taken into homes; the youngest 
has since died, leaving the mother with three to support. Working hard, she 
cannot earn more than 15s. a week. She can maintain the remaining two chil- 
dren, but three are too great a burden, 

14,318. £7 16s. wanted to complete a weekly pension of 6s, 6d. for six months 
to a woman cf 66 who bas lost one eye and is losing the sight of the other. She 
has de'icate health, and is quite unable to work through her want of sight, and 
yet, not being totally blind, she is ineligible for a blind pension. This Committee 
has known and helped her since 1885. 

15,522. An eastern C mmittee ask for £7 10s. to complete a premium of £25, 
which they are paying for an orpban boy to apprentice him to the grocery busi- 
ress. He isone of five children Jeft destitute over two years ago by the death of 
their father, a very respectable man, from cancer. Their mother had previously 
died, and now they have only a bedridden grandmotLer. 





THIRD AND CHEAP EDITION. 
Demy 8vo, Richly Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


BACKHOUSE AND TYLOR’S 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 


‘Well digested in matter and attractive in form...... Weitten in an excellent 
spirit.”—Athenzum. 

** Nothing could be more laudable than the moderation and candour which 
are shown through ont ”’—Spectator. 

“ An exceedingly good volume of Church History.””—Guardian. 

** Beautifully illustrated; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records ara 
per — use of..,... From beginning to end it is as engrossing a3 a novel.’ 
—Graphic. 


London : 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited. 





PALL MALL.—A Large Collection of Original Drawings in Water-Colours and 
in Black and White, accumulated by Messrs. Marcus Ward aud Co., for pab- 
lication as Chromolithcgraphs, Book Illustrations, Christmas Cards, &c. To 
ke sold without reserve, 

ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce for SALE b 
AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54 PALL MALL, on WEDNE3IDA 
next, NOVEMBER 9th, and following day, at 1 o’clock precisely each day, 
about 1,200 Original DRAWINGS, framed, singly or in sets, including figure 
subjects, flowers, landscapes, birds, &c. A large number are by rising artists, 
whose works are likely to increase in value. The collection includes works by 

Kate Greenaway, Edith Stanley Berkeley, Jessie Watkins, Patty Townsend, Char- 

lotte H. Spiers, J. C. Dollman, E Caldwell, H. B. Winbush, H. C. “eppings- 

Wright, Thomas Crane, Frank Bindley, Tring Pearce, H.C. M. Padday, and many 

other popular artists. May be viewed Monday and Tuesday next and on the morn- 

ings of sale. Catalogues wiil be ready shortly, and may b32 had on application of 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Oo., Limited, Oriel House, Farringdon Street, E.C., ; 

and of Messrs. Foster, 54 Pall Mal). 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order thrcugh any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





THY | 

NINETEENTH CENTURY. | 

NOVEMBER, 1892. | 

Tur Lanour Question. By ihe bight Hor. J. | 
Chamberlain, M 

fome RECOLLECTIONS OF ERNEST RENAN. By Sir 
Freder:ck Pollock, Bart. 

WHENCE COMES THIS GREAT MULTITUDE? By 

Marcus 8. Huish, 


Tue Ruin OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. By William 
Maitland, 

A Nortu-Country Exrcrion. By Mrs. Josceline | 
Bagot. | 


Rai.ways in Native INDIAN STATES. 
Dicey, C. B. 
THE ArT OF CooKina. By Col, A. Kenney-Herbert 
(Wyvern). | 
Tue Inns or Court as ScuHoots oF Law. By Mon- | 
tague Crackanthorpe, Q.C. 
A PicturE OF 1HE Past, By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
Tue MoRAanity or “ VivisEcTion.”’ 
1. By Victor Horsley, B.8., F.R.S. 
2. By Dr. Armand Ruffer. 
MICHELANGELO. Ry Mrs. Ross. 
To TrNNYSON—THE TRIBUTES OF HIS FRIENDS: 
. By the Right Hon. Professor Huxley. 
By Frederic W. H. Miers. 
3. By the Hon. Roden Noel. 
By F. T. Palgrave, 
. By Aubrey de Vere. 
By Theodore Watts. 
. By the Edit. r. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co,Ltd. | 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 925. NOVEMBER, 1892. 23. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK ON THE TURF. 

Tue VALLEY oF ROSES. 

CLorurs. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, M.P. 

Tue Baciuius oF Love. 

More Oxp Erections, By Lord Brabourne. 

An ENGLISH OFFICER AMONG THE APULIAN BRIGANDS 
From unpublished papers of the late General Sir 
R, Church. By E. M. Church. 

Sinautarty DetupEep. Chaps. XVI.-XVIII. 

LoNDON AFTER THE GREAT Fire. By C. Creigh ton 

TENNYSON, 

TENNYSON AND ‘' CYMBELINE,” 
Martin, K.C.B. 

Leaving ALDWORTH 


By I dward 


oe 


NO 








By Sir Theodore 


By H. D. Rawnsley. 


Wi.ttram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
ondon. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. | 
. By Miss THACKERAY. | 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
— BOUVERIE, and OO,, 1 Pall Mall 
ast, S.W. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. | 
THE 


ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Labour AND THE Hours OF LAxour. 
Mather, M.P, 
Ernest Renan. By Gabriel Monod. 
IMPRESSIONS OF PROVENCE. by Mary Darmesteter. 
THE SPIRITUAL LiFe: A DIALOGUE. By Vernon Lee. | 
THe Story or A CoLony FoR EPILEptTics. By | 
' 


By William 


Kdith Sellers, | 
Democracy AND Our OLD UNIVERSITIES. By Joseph | 
King. 
LooTisG THE ORCHARD. 
GokTHE AS A MINISTFR OF STATE. 
Nevivson, 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF 
Party. By Gilbert Child. | 
THE Sine Qué Non or Home Rute. By W. T. Stead. 


IspisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock | 


By Phil Robinson. 
By Henry W. 


THE High CHURCH | 


| Street, Covent Garden. | 


THE FORUM. | 


For NOVEMBER, Price 2s. 6d. | 


| MUNICIPALINSTITUTIONS IN | 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


| By the Rt. Hon. JosrpH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


| ExGltisH Views OF THE McKINLEY TarirrF. By 


Sir Thomas H, Farrer. 

Has ENGLAND PROFITED BY FREE TraDE? 
Lord Masham, 

ENDOWED THEATRES AND THE AMERICAN STAGE. 
By Madame Modjeska. 

WHAT WE REALLY Know asout Mars, 
Holden, of tke Lick Observatory. 
Tue LIBRARY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Spofforth, Librarian of Congress. 
And other articles of interest. 
London: Epwarpb ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Sreet, W.C. 
Publisher to the India Office. 


N the MODIFICATION of) 
ORGANISMS: a Criticism on Darwin. By 
Davip Symr. “ Rot!”—Dr. A. R. Watiace, “A | 
shrewd critic.”—Dr. Romanes. ‘A vigorous criti- | 
cism.”—Times. ‘ No earnest student can afford to | 
neglect so firm and clear and strong a criticism of | 
Darwin.’’—Aberdeen Free Press. Price 33. 60. 
Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co, Limited, London. 


B*** 2 BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 


By | 


By A. R. 








| culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
UNVILLE’S OLD 





IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French —. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
fone on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 


By Pestuene SIOUES, 


imited, — Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their , 


London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


London, W.C. 


USE 


re se 


PURE CONOENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A. Oamenon, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.”’ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1873, 





GOLD MEDAL 


BREAK FAST—SUPPER. 


EP PSs’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Cc OC OA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 








PRAND & Co.’s A SAUCE, 


PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


PRO- 


Potted MEATS. Also, 
JESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(PURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Tt OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—WEak 

Stromacus —The wisest cannot enumerate one 
quarter of tue distressing symptoms arising from en- 
teebled digestion, all of which might be readily dis- 
pelled by these admirable Pills. They remove all 
unpleasant tastes from the mouth, flatulency, and 
constipation. Holloway’s Pills rouse th; stowach, 
liver, and every other organ, helping digestion to 
that healthy tone which fully enables it to convert 
all we eat and drink to the nourishment of our 
bodies. Hence these Pills are the surest strengtheuers 
and the safest re-toratives iu nervousness, wasting, 
and chronic debi‘ity. Holloway’s Pills are infallible 
remedies for impaired appetite, eructations, and a 
multitude of other disagreeable symptoms, which 
render miserab’e the lives of thousands, These Pills 
are approved by all classes, 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON beg to announce that a THIRD 
EDITION of Mrs. OLIPHANT’S New Novel, “The 
CUCKOO in the NEST,” in 3 vols., is now ready.— A New 
Novel, in 3 vols, by the late Mrs. LOCKETT, entitled 
“ JUDITH GRANT,” is ready at all the Libraries this day. 
—A SECOND EDITION now ready of “The JAPS at 
HOME,” by DOUGLAS SLADEN. With over 50 Full- 
Page and other Illustrations, in demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


By DARLEY DALE. 


The VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. In 8 vols. 

The Nationat Opserver says :—‘‘ Darley Dale has achieved 
a considerable success. If taste, style, and humour go to the making 
of a good novel, then ‘ The Village Blacksmith’ ought to rank high.” 


The Hon. Mrs. CHETWYND’S NEW NOVEL. 


A BRILLIANT WOMAN, In3 vols. 
The MAncHEsTerR GUARDIAN says :—‘‘ There is excellent work in 
© A Brilliant Woman. Mrs. Chetwynd shows great skill.” 


A FOURTH EDITION at PRESS. 
The WEB of the SPIDER. By H. B. Marrorr 
Watson. With Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


The Spectator says :-—‘‘ Not only vigorous fiction, but a work 
of art.” 


HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Square. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S j A Py Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


THE 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


-FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Has 35 Years’ World-Wide Reputation. 


Catalogues post-free. 











COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.’ 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARKH@A, COLIOS, 








HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW NOVELS. 


ALSTON CRUCIS. By Helen 


Saipron, Author of *‘ Dagmar,” “7 
the Fenwickes,”’ &. 3 vols, P he Last of 


ONE WAY of LOVE. By 


CONSTANCE * MITH, Author of * The Repentance 
of Paul Wentworth.” “The Riddle of Lawrence 
Haviland,” &c. 8 vols, 


NURSE ELISIA. By G, 


ManVILLE Fenn, Author of “ Mahme Nousie.” 
‘The Master of the Ceremonies,” &. 2 vols, ; 


A WOMAN’S AMBITION, 


By Hreyry CRESSWELL, Author of “A Modern 
Greek Heroine,” *‘ A Wily Widow,” &. 3 vols, 


SIR ANTHONY. By Adeline 


SercGeant, Author of ‘‘Caspar Brooke's Daugh. 
ter,” “An East London Mystery,” &. 3 vols, 


BENT on CONQUEST. By 


EpitH Mavup NicHotson. 3 vols. 





London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limitei, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
Now ready, price 2s, 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, 
UNIFORM with the LIFE and WORK of Sir F, 

LEIGHTON, P R.A, Sir J. E. MILLAIS, R.A., L, 
ALMA TADEMA, R.A, J. L. E. MEISSONIER, 
J.C. HOOK, R.A., ROSA BONHEUR, BIRKET 
FOSTER, and BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 
The above may still be had, paper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 5s. each ; or handsomely bound together 
in 2 vols., 12s, 61, each. 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1892. 
Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the ART 
JOURNAL, consisting of the 
LIFE AND WORK OF HUBERT HER- 

KOMER, B.A. 
By W. L. Courtney. 
With an Original Etching by the Artist, a Photo. 


gravure of ‘“‘The Lust Muster,’? and about 40 
Illustrations in the text. 
¢ 








Lonpon: 
J. 8S. VIRTUE and OO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 
g NOW R&ADY. ; 
NOVEMBER, 1892. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Elited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 42, 

TENNYSON. 
I. By Edmund Gosse, 
II. By Herbert Paul, M.P. 
Tue New DEPARTURE IN IRELAND: SUCCESS OR 
FAILURE? 

I. By Justin M‘Carthy, M.P. 

II, By T. W. Russell, M.P. 
Tuer Petrie Parpyri. By Professor Mahaffy. 
Sir RicHarD BuRTON: AN EXPLANATION AND A 
Derence. By Lady Burton. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Albert Bushneil Hart, Professor of History, 
Harvard University, U.S.A. 
Tue Stupy oF Dreams. By Frederick Greenwood, 
ALIEN ImmtGRATION. By Colonel Howard Vincent, 
? 
ARE OUR OARSMEN DEGENERATE? By R. C, Lehmann, 
LITERATURE By H. D. Traill. 
AND ‘ 
Tue Drama. By L. F. Austin, 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 
LONDON. 








Now ready. 

Paget img inn (No. 242) of BOOKS 

(including Oriental, Theological and General 
Literature ; important Scientific works, &.), FREE 
ON APPLICATION, 
A Ca alogue of Books printed at, or relating to, 
the University, Town, or County of Cambridge. 
ag Fi 1701-1800 ; pp. 105-251. POST-FREE FOR 
S. 
MacmiLian and Bowes, Cambridge. 


Fourth Edition, pp. 30), 5s. 

—E : Physical Life and 
Law. By Lionet Beate, F.R.S. Facts and 

Arguments against Mechanical Views of Life as 

accepted by Huxley, Herbert spencer, Strauss, Tyn- 

dall, and many others. 

HARRISON and Sons, 59 Pall Mall. 


NEW EDITION, ENLARGED. 











MYSTERY OF PAIN, DEATH, & SIN. 


By the Rey. 0, VOYSEY, B.A. 


&e. “adi d- 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the | T° Vindicate om Grounds of Pure Reason the too 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 





Sore ManvuractcvrER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d. 


WituiaMs and Noreartr, price 7s. 6d. 











CASSELL yy COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mr. BARRY PAIN’S New Work, “PLAYTHINGS AND 
PARODIES,” is now ready, price 5s. 7 














apace 


A DIARY OF THE SALISBURY POPULAR ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
PARLIAMENT. FYFFE’S HISTORY OF MODERN 


EUROPE. 


By H. W. Lucy, Author of ‘‘ A Diary of Two Parliaments.” 
Complete in 3 vols., 7s. 6d. each. [Ready shortly. 


Illustrated by Harry Furniss. Cloth, 21s. 
[Ready shortly. 








CASSELL'S NEW BIOGRAPHICAL 
THE DIPLOMATIC REMINIS- DICTIONARY. 


CENCES OF LORD AUGUS- me? = : 
Containing Memoirs of the most Eminent Men and Women 
TUS LOFTUS, of all Ages and Countries. Cloth, 7s. 6d. [Ready shortly. 


P.C., G.C.B., 1837-1862. 
With Portrait, 2 vols., Third Edition, 32s. [Now ready. Cc A S Sg E L z 5) S E N GL I S H D I C- 
TIONARY. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE BIBLE AND Giving Definitions of more than 100,000 Words and Phrases. 
In red and green cloth, Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
THE HOLY LAND. [Now ready. 


By B. T. A. Everts. Illustrated, cloth, 21s. 








[Ready shortly. ENGLISH WRITERS. 


An Attempt towards a History of English Literature. By 


as r p) 
DORE Ss DAN TE Ss INFERNO. Henry Mortey, LL.D., late Professor of English Literature, 





Illustrated by Gustave Doré. With Introduction by A. J. University College, London. In vols., 5s. each. Vol. IX., 
Butter, late Fellow Trinity College, Cambridge. Cloth, gilt SPENSER and HIS TIME. [Ready shortly. 
top, or buckram, gilt top, 7s. Ud. [Ready shortly. —— 





A DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH. 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison, Author of “ The Anglomaniacs.” 


THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 
By the Rev. A. Smyrue-Patmer, D.D. Antique paper, cloth, 


3s. 6d. [Now ready. | A BLOT OF INK. 


Translated from the French of René Bazin by Q, Author of 


THE SUCCESSFUL LIFE: “ Noughts and Crosses,” and Paut M. Francxe. Cloth, 5s. 


[Ready shortly. 


Price 4s. [Now ready. 


A Book for Young Men commencing Business. —— 
Containing Counsel, Instruction, Comfort. By an ELprr THE LITTLE MINISTER. 
Brotuer, Antique paper, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Ready shortly. By J. M. Barer, Author of “A Window in Thrums,” &e, 
a New and Cheaper Edition, price 6s. [Now ready. 





THE STORY OF AFRICA AND ITS | 5, py ENTARY PHYSIOLOGY 
EXPLORERS. FOR STUDENTS. 





By Dr. Rosert Brown, M.A., F.LS., F.R.G.S., &e. With By Atrrep T. Scuorretp, M.D., M.R.CS. With 4 Coloured 
numerous Original Illustrations, Vol. I., 7s. 6d. Plates and other Illustrations, 352 pp., crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
[Ready shortly. [Ready shortly. 








READY SHORTLY. 


KING HENRY VIII. With a Series of Magnificent 


Photogravures from Original Drawings by Sir JAMES LINTON, P.R.I. The Text luxuriously printed in red and black on 
hand-iwade paper. With Introduction by Professor DOWDEN. This Edition of Shakspere’s King Henry VIII. will be strictly 
limited to 250 numbered copies. Price on application. 





A COMPANION WORK TO “ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES.” 
Ready next week, price 2s. 6d.; or, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 4s. 


EUROPEAN PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 


CONTAINING BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTIONS of UPWARDS of 100 of the best CONTINENTAL PICTURES of 1892. 
#,* A Copy of Cassell and Company’s List of New Volumes will be sent post-free on application to the publishers. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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“A new and signally opportune series.”— Glasgow 
Evening News. 
** Books which are likely to be standard works on 
the subjects trea‘ed .’—Manchester Courier, 
“ A valuable series.”—Literary Opinion. 


SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS of TO-DAY. 


Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, M.A., 
Author of A The Industrial History of England.” 
A Series of Volumes upon those topics of sccial, 
economic, and indastrial interest that are at the 
resent moment foremost in the public mind. 
‘ach volume contains abont 200 pp., crown Svo., is 
bound in red cloth, and pub- 
lished at ‘he uniform price of... Ss s 
A full Prospectus uill be sent on application. 


The following Volumes of the Series are now ready : 


1TRADES UNIONISM —NEW 
and OLD. G. Howett, M.P., Author of 
“The Conflicts of Capital and Labour.”’ 

** The present volume is written in view of the later 
developments of Trades Unionism, with especial refer- 
ence to what may be termed the new departure in 
the organisation of labour.’’-—ExTracT FROM THE 
AUTHOR 8 PREFACE. 

“* This new series has madea capital start. Nothing 
that Mr. Howell bas previously written equals this 
little book in cogency and verve,’? — Manchester 
Guardian, 


2. The CO-OPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT TO-DAY. G. J. Hotyoaxke, Author 
of “ The History of Co-operation.” 

** The object of this book is to explain co-operation 
to outsiders—the nature, growth, and extent of the 
movement,””—EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

“Mr. Holyoake’s bright, crisp style, and thorough 
knowledge of the more obvious features of co-opera- 
tion, render this book very attractive.” —Glasgow 
Herald, 

** An excellent ‘ shorter history’ of co-operation.”’ 
—Athenzeum. 

3. MUTUAL THRIFT. Rev. J. 
Frome WILKINSON, M.A., Author of “The 
Friendly Society Movement.” 

** The publishers have secured a model author in a 
line of literary work in which authors are few...... We 
commend Mr. Wilkinson’s book to every member of 
every friendly society, for in it they are sure ‘o find 
something to interest them as well as something to 
learn,’’—Friendly Societies’ Journal, 

4. PROBLEMS of POVERTY: an 
Inquiry into the Industrial Conditions of the 
Poor. J. A. Hopson, M.A. 

‘The object of this volume is to collect, arrange, 
and examine some of the leading facts and forces in 
modern industrial life which have a direct bearing 
upon Poverty, and to set in the light they afford 
some of the suggested palliatives and remedies.”— 
EXfRACT FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

“Every one that is interested in the labour ques- 
tion, and there are few indeed that are not interested 
in it nowadays, will find Mr. Hobson’s work very in- 
structive. He treats the problems proposed for dis- 
cussion in a broad, intelligent manner, and stamps 
his finger upon some of the most glaring short- 
comings discernible in our labour world.’’—Tablet. 


5. The COMMERCE of NATIONS. 
C. F. BastaBLe, M.A., Professor of Econo- 
mics at Trinity College, Dublin, and Author 
of “ International Commerce,”’ 

“This book has been written in the belief that 
existing commercial policy and the doctrines respect- 
ing it are best explained by reference to their his- 
tory.”—Extract from the AuTHOR’S PREFACE. 

** A useful and meritorious work, containing much 
information not otherwise t» be obtained.’’— 
Aca‘emy. 

“ An admirable little handbook of the commercial 
policy of nations; most .interesting and useful,’’— 
Daily Chronicle. 

6. The ALIEN INVASION. W. 
H. Wivxins, B.A., Secretary to the Society 
for Preveuting the Immigration of Destitute 
Aliens, With an Introductory Note by the 
BisHoP OF BEDFORD. [Nearly ready. 

7.The RURAL EXODUS: the 
Problem of the Village and the Town. P. 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. 

‘This is a really admirable book. It is not, like 
most such treatises, a dry epitome of a number of 
more or less dry works, but it is the result of original 
and close study of a subject in which everybo ly is 
interested. Mr, Graham has taken infinite pa’ns to 
accomplish the very difficult task of understanding 
the rural mind. His knowledge of country matters 
and of the habits of life of the labouring classes is 
very extensive, and he has succeeded in getting 
together an enormois amount of evidence, which 
bears intrinsic proof of its trustworthin ss. He has 
talked to the farmer as to the labu ur q estion, as to 
wages, profits, and the relative a ivantazes of growi ing 
corn and breeding cattle and horses. He has hob- 
nobbed with labourers in the vill»ge beerhouse, and 
has succeeded in inducing them to open to him pretty 
freely whatever is in their minds.’’—Morning Post. 

“A charmingly written picture of rural jife.’”’— 
Sussex Daily News. 

“ The work does for the rural population something 
of the same service which Mr. Charles Booth’s m- 
y marae inquiries have done for that of London. ’— 

waruian, 

“*Mr. Graham’s chapters on the present condition 
of rural populations, the causes of discontent, and 
the consideration of remedies, are all exceedingly 
interesting. The topics treated are the rate of 
wages, allotments, small farms, fruit and dairy farms, 
peasant proprietaries, and others. Mr. Anderson 
Graham’s bovk is a valuable contribution to the dis- 
cussivn of a very important social question.”— Statist. 


8. LAND NATIONALISATION. 


HAROLD Cox, 


9A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
R, A. HapFIELD and H. Dr B. Gipsins, M.A. 





STANDARD ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


NEW, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 





Just published, in 1 large vol. super-royal 8vo, 1,384 pp, with 900 Illustrations, cloth 
price 12s. 6d. ; library sheep, 17s. 6d. ; half-russia, 20s. 


OGILVIE’S COMPREHENSIVE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


This DICTIONARY has long been known as one of the most valuable works of 
reference in the English language. It is now issued, with a large Supplement of 
additional words and many valuable appendices, at the low price of 12s. 6d. 


The SPECIAL FEATURES of the Dicrionary are :— 


Its full vocabulary and encyclopeedic character. 


All important words connected with the arts and sciences, and tech- 
nology. 


Obsolete words occuring in old standard authors. 
Foreign words frequently met with in English books and periodicals. 
Synonymeg, or words closely allied in meaning. 


The definitions and the various shades of meaning belonging to each word are 
rendered clearer by short examples or quotations. 


The pronunciation of each word shown on an exceedingly simple system. 


In the SUPPLEMENT are gathered together a large number of additional 
words, among which are many recently added to the English language. 


The APPENDICES comprise— 

Pronouncing Lists of Greek, Latin, Scriptural, and other Ancient Names; of 
Modern Geographical Names; and of Modern Biographical Names. 

A Key to noted Names in Fiction, Mythology, Poetry, &c. 

A List of prominent English Writers, with dates of birth and death. 


Words, Phrases, and Noteworthy Sayings, from the Latin, Greek, and Modern 
Languages, met with in Current English. 


Abbreviations and Contractions commonly used in Writing and Printing. 


Forms of address in ceremonious communications with Persons of Title or Officiat 
Position. 


Tables of the Principal Moneys of the world, and their equivalents in English 
currency. 





In 1 vol., feap. 4to, 864 pp., containing over 80,000 entries, cloth, coloured edges, 5s, 
half-roxburgh, 6s. 6d.; half-morocco, 9s. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


Etymological and Pronouncing, Literary, Scientific, and Technical. 


By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., L.L.D., 


Editor of Ogilvie’s ‘‘ Imperial Dictionary,”” New Edition, ‘‘ Blaskie’s Modern Cyclopwiia,” &c. 


“ We can heartily recommend this neat and handy volume to all who want a copious 
and trustworthy English dictionary of reasonable dimensions.” —Athenzum. 


In 4 vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, £5; or half-morocco, £6 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, 
Technological, and Pronouncing, 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 

New Edition, carefully Revised and greatly Augmented. Edited by CHAS. ANNAN- 
DALE, M.A. LL.D. Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings on Wood. 

“So far as vocabulary and treatment are concerned, we should not wish for any- 

thing better than the new ‘Imperial.’ The etymology is clear and concise, and the 

illustrations are copious, appropriate, and well executed.”—Times. 


“Tt is the best English lexicon of the time.”—Spectator. 








[In the press, 
METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 





This day, at all Libraries, 16s. 
MR. 


SANTLEY’S REMINISCENCES. 


On 


MEMORIES OF DEAN 


Tuesday next, at all Libraries, 16s. 


HOLE. 





London: 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND C€9.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS’S “ GRANTIA.” 
Now ready, crown Svo, 6s, 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. 
By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 


Author of ‘‘ Hurrish,”” “ With Essex in Ireland,” &c. 


From the Times —‘‘ Certainly the most artistic and dramatic of the studies 
of Irish life and character which we owe to the pen of the Hon. Emily Lawless. 
We congratulate Miss Lawless on her fase nating tale—a tale at onve inteasely 
picturesque and dramatic.’ 


NEW, REVISED, RE-ARRANGED, and CHEAPER EDITION of LESLIE 
STEPHEN’S *“*HOURS in a LIBRARY,” with Additional Chapters. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 6s, each, 
Now ready, Vol. I. crown 8vov, 63. 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. 


By LESLIE STEPHEN. 

ContENTS.—De Foe’s Novels—Richardson—Pope as a Moralist—Sir Walter 
Scott—Nathaniel Hawthorne—Ba'zac—De Quincey—Sir Thomas Browne— 
Jonathan Edwards—Horace Walpole. 

*,* Vols. II. and III, will be published at short intervals. 


SIXTH EDITION of CONAN DOYLE’S “THE WHITE 
COMPANY.” 
Now readv, Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. 


Coyxan Dorue, Author of ‘' Micah Clark,” &. 

Vanity Fair. —‘* Exciting, amns'‘ng, interesting, and in the highest dezree 
instructive.” Atheneum, —"' As brisk : and as lively as could be wished,” Revi iew 
of Reviews,—*‘ One of the best h'storical novels which have been publishe 1 since 
“Ivanhoe,’”? 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS. 











. TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


en SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per anuum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUB3CRIPLION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses aud Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in da‘ly communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, SW.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


\ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
Je SE LLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2: 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, 





W.C., desire to call the attention of the | 


READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Honse | 


in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS ané 
PERIODICALS.—OAT ALOGUES sent on application. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


By FREDK. WICKS 


THE VEILED HAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A WOMAN’S COURAGE,” &e 
With Illustrations by Jean de Paleologue. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
[Just out. 


EDEN, REMINGTON, TON, and CO., King Street, Cov ent Garden. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 





WALT WHI'MAY, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIA; or, the Story of a 


Life. Being Selections from the Prese Writin:s of Watt WuHiTmayn. 12mo, 
cloth gilt, 33. 6d. 


The LIFE of THOMAS PAINE. With a 


History of his Literary, Political, and Re izeus Career in America, France, 
and a to whic h is alded a hithert » Unpublished Sketch of Paine by 
Iliustrated, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


The CUSTOMS ona MONUMENTS of PRE- 


HISTORIC PEOPLES, By the Marquis pE Napartuiac, Translated, with 
the permission of the Author, by Nancy BeLu (N. D’ANVERS). Fally Illus- 
trated, 8vo, cloth extia, l2:. 6d. 


NEW and ENLARGED EDITION. 


The BOOK LOVER. A Guide to the Best 


Reading. By James BaLpwiN. 12m), cloth extra, 2s, 6d, 


TAXATION and WORK. By 


ATgINnSON, Author of ‘‘ The Industrial Progress of the Nation,’’ &c. 
cloth, 5s. 


Edward 


12mo, 


ana NEW YORK. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
NOVEMBER. 


Aw ApoLogetic IrENIcon. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 

Our MOLTEN GLOBE. By Alfred Russel Wallace. 

Mr. Morwey’s Task 1n [RELAND. By Wi'liam O’Brien, M.P. 

A Future ScuHoot or ENGLIsH ART. By the Duke of Marlborough. 
BurMESE Traits. By Henry Charles Moore. 

Fruit-Growinea In CaLirorniA. By William Roberts. 

Tue Woman’s Art EXHIBITION IN Paris. By a Frenchwoman, 
Our O.pEst ScHoot. By Arthur F, Leach. 

THE INSURRECTION OF WomeEN. By J. B. Bury. 

Tue LirE or Renan. By Mrs. Emily Crawford. 

A CHaT asouT RENAN. By Albert D. Vandam, 
TABLE-TALK OF RENAN. By Hugues Le Roux. 
BRITISH OFFICIALS AND FRENCH ACCUSATIONS. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
“LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. First-class return from London 
(Ww ate rloo) and seven days’ board, room, ken, Five Guineas. Ask for Hotel tickets. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; 





By Captain Lagard. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE ; COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... oes eee 


1848, 


£15,000,000 
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NOW READY. 





1 vol. crown 8vo, FIFTH THOUSAND, price 7s. 64. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


From the Original Manuscript at Abbotsford. 


Annotated and Illustrated from his Life and Correspondence. 


Also, FINE-PAPER EDITION, 


in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, Sixth Thousand, price 32s. 





O GREAT AND GALLANT SCOTT, 

TRUE GENTLEMAN, HEART, BLOOD, AND BONE, 

I WOULD IT HAD BEEN MY LOT 

TO HAVE SEEN THEE, AND HEARD THEE, AND KNOWN. 
Lines by Lord Tennyson, on reading “ The Death of Il Bizarro”? in the “ Journal.” 


[From the new volume of poems just published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co.] 





“This book is one of the greatest gifts which our English literature has ever 
received.” —Spectator. 

“ Reads like a romance.” —Scotsman, 

“The story is as thrilling as any tragedy.”—Times, 

* Although many of the details are melanholy, yet the interest of the whole 
is entrancing, and the ‘ Journal’ is a most precious relic of Sir Walter Scott.’’— 
Quarterly Review. 

“Tt may be doubted if during the present century anything more truly 
pathetic has been published.””—Glasgow Herald, 

‘What we have there is Sir Walter’s confession to Sir Walter—a piece 
of self-revelation, that is to say, unique in literature and as absolutely assured 
of immortality as the best and bravest of those admirable achievements in 
romance which mark an epoch in the literature not only of Britain, but of 
Europe and the world.” —National Observer. 

“Sir Walter keeps nothing back, and his admirers have no reason to be 
ashame? of his frankness ......This final work by Sir Walter Scott is as instructive 
and welcome as any which he penned,’ —Athenzum, 

* Certainly all who read these volames will rise from their perusal with a 
deepened admiration for one of the noblest and best of men.”’—Pall Ma'l Gazette, 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 








KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO, 
LIMITED. 
Lombard Street: a Description of the 


Money Market. By WaLter BaGenor. Tenth Edition, with Notes, bringing 
the Work up to the Present time, by E. Jounstone. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d 


Handwriting and Expression. A Study 
of Written Gesture Translated and Edited by Jonn Hott ScHoo.ine, from 
the third French Edition of ‘‘ L’Ecriture et le Caractére,”’ par J. CREPIEUX- 
JamMIN. With some 150 Fac-simile Reproductions of the Handwritings of Men 
and Women of various Nationalities. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


The Classic Birthday Book. By F. W. 


Avene, M.A., B.Se., Principal of the Independent College, Taunton. 4to, 
cloth, 8s. 6d.; paste grain, 15s.; tree calf, 21s. 
Saturday Review.—*‘ Choice and luxuriant quotation is the mark of ‘ The Classic 
Birthday Book.’ The extracts show discrimination and taste.” 
Literary World,—‘‘ The most sumptuous Birthday Book we have seen.” 


Evolution and Scripture. By A. Hol- 


Borow. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Religious Review of Reviews.—‘‘The book deserves the careful study of all 
interested in the mental combat of science and theology.” 


Faithful unto Death: an Account of the 


Sufferings of the English Franciscans during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, from Contemporary Records. By J. M. Stone. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing a Short History of the Franciscan Convent (Third Order) 
at Taunton, founded by Father Gennings in 1621, and a Preface by the Rev. 
J. Morris, 8.J. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

Tablet.—‘* We cannot be too grateful to Miss Stone for her work on the Fran- 
ciscan sufferers. It is not easy after reading Miss Stone’s book to select any one 
part for special comment. She is evidently so well acquainted with the times of 
which she has to tell that writing concerning them comes without effort, so that 
the various word-pictures she draws are all in scale with each other.’’ 


Wagner Sketches : 1849. A Vindication. 
By Witt1am AsutTon ELLIs, Editor of the “‘ Meister,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 

World.—* Mr. Ellis straightens out the whole narrative very completely...... I 
recommend it to all English Wagnerians, who already owe to its author more 
than to any other man, except, perhaps, Mr. Dannreuther.” 


Early Poems. By Sir Reginald John 


Cust. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


if ake ° 9 Y ; 
Tintinnabula: New Poems. By Charles 
NEWTON-ROBINSON. 

Guardian,—** Mr. Robinson’s verse, in particular, is good enough to win him a 
very high place among our minor poets. Over and above the excellence of tech- 
nique, which is now becoming almost too common, he possesses the much rarer 
gifts of simplicity and directness.” 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, Charing Cross Road. 








——$$—$—______ 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW Books. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
BARBARA DERING. By Amelie Rives 


Author of ‘*The Quick or the Dead?” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


A FAMILY LIKENESS. By B. M. Croke, 


Author of “ Diana Barrington,”’ &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, [Shortly 


The IVORY GATE. By Walter Besant, 


Author of ‘* All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yv0, 
“A delightful work...... A charming tale, full of life and interest... « 
Ivory Gate’ is charming in its originality, and in the simplicity and force ae 
which the plot is developed.”’—Scotsman. with 


TREASON-FELONY. By John Hill, Author 


of ** Waters of Marah,’’ &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
“«*Treason-Felony ’ is a story of surprising merit.”—Athenzum, 


TRUST-MONEY. By William Westall, 


Author of “ Her Two Millions,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
** Read Westall’s novels.”—Truth. 


LORD TENNYSON, 1809-92. A Biography, 


By Hewry J. JENNINGS, With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 
** Unquestionably the best available account of Tennyson.”—Globe. 


LONDON. By Walter Besant, Author of 


* All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &, With 124 Illustrations, Demy 8yo, 
cloth extra, 18s. ’ 
‘What the late John Richard Green has done for England, Mr. Besant has 
here attempted, with conspicuous success, for Cockaigne ; a series of vivid and 
indelible pictures of the people of the past. No one who loves his London but 
will love it the better for reading this book. He who knows it not has before 
him a clear duty and a manifest pleasure.’’—Graphic. 








EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY VIGNETTES. 


By Austin Dossoy, Author of ‘‘Four Frenchwomen,” &. Crown 8yo 
buckram extra, 6s. [Shortly, ? 


The BRIGHTON ROAD: Old Times and 
New on a Classic Highway. By CuaruEes G, Harper, Author of “ English 
Pen Artists of To-Day.’’ With a Photozravure Frontisp‘ece and 90 Illnstra- 
tions by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


The THOUSAND and ONE DAYS: Persian 
Tales, Edited by Justin H. McCartuy. With 2 Frontispieces by Stanley 
L. Wood. 2 vols. crown 8vo, half-parchment, 12s, 
* A fascinating piece of romance.”—Times. 


A SOLDIER'S CHILDREN. By John 
SrraNnGe WINTER. With 54 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d, 


** A very enjoyable book. They are delightful children, and their words and 
deeds are described with great vivacity.’’—North British Daily Mail, 


The AMERICAN CLAIMANT. By Mark 


Twain. With 81 Illustrations by Hal Hurst and Dan Beard. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
‘* Full of fresh fun......as laughable a series of changes, surprises, and contrasts 
as ever got into a book. The effect is heightened by a set of clever illustrations, 
and with these and the lively fun that brims over on every page the work is sure 
to be widely popular.’’—Scotsman. 








The FATE of HERBERT WAYNE, By E. 


J. Goopman, Author of “ Too Curious.’”’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 
** An intensely interesting story.”—Sala’s Journal, 


HAN DY NOVELS. Dniform in style, fcap. Svo, cloth extra, ls. ia 
The OLD MAID’S SWEETHEART. By Alan St. Aubyn. 


‘©A pretty, pathetic story, prettily to'd.’’—Novel Review. 

A LOST SOUL: being the Confession and Defence of 
Charles Lindsay. By W. L. ALDEN, 

** A thrilling romance.’’—Star. 


TAKEN from the ENEMY. By Henry Newbolt. 
The DOWNFALL, By Emile Zola, Trans- 


lated by Ernest A. Vizetelly, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“ The subject has turned the terribly conscientious transcriber of documents 
into a poet...... The grander side of the awful struggle is never lost sight of, and, 
in its own way, M. Zola’s novel is almost as religious as a Greek tragedy......It 
is impossible not to admire the thoroughly artistic way in which M. Zola has 
succeeded in blending the personal and national elements in his drama.’’— 
Glasgow Herald, 


MY FLIRTATIONS. By Margaret Wynman, 


big 13 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 








. 6d. 
‘*We have had nothing so genuinely humorous since th2 appearance of ‘ Vice 
Versa.’ Her adorers are sketched with a masterly hand,.”—Lady. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One 


Shilling Monthly. 





ConTENIS FOR NOVEMBER, 
Tue IpYLL oF SwirtTwaTeR Ferry. By Charles T. C. James. 
Tue Lorp Prorector’s MASTER OF THE Horse, By R. W. Ram:ey. 
THE Gotr OLius. By E H. Lacon Watson. 
More LEAves FROM My Diary. By Percy Fitzgerald, 
AMPERZAND, By James Hooper. 
Tue OLD AsTRONOMY. By Thos. H. B. Graham. 
Famous Lears. By H. J. Jennings. 
ITALIAN NOVELISTS OF THE PRESENT Day. By Mary Hargraves 
PaGEs ON Prays. By Justice Huntly McCarthy, 
Lorp Tennyson. By Sylvanus Urban. 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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«The general idea of the series is excellent.”—Guardian, 


«The scheme excites our interest.”—Saturday Review, 


he NATIONAL ,CHURCHES. 


Edited by P. H. DiTcHFIELD, M.A.,, F.R.Hist.S. 


4The CHURCH in the NETHER- 


LANDS. By P. H. Dircurietp, M.A., Rector of Barkham, 
Wokingham. Crown 8vo, cloth boards,6s. [In preparation, 


5.—The CHURCH in SCOTLAND. By 


H. M. Luckock, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. [ Shortly, 


The Preceding Volumes in this Series are :— 


3. IRELAND. By Thomas 
OuvEN, M.A., Vicar of Bally- 
clough. With Maps, 


RMANY. By 5S. 
1. OR ests M.A., Author of 
“Mehalah,” “ ere Past 
and Present,’ &e. With Maps. 
« Mr, Baring-Gould’s contribution is 
excellent......one of the best accounts in 
English of the German Reformation, its 
real meaning and real effects, that we 
have ever come across.”’—Gu rdian, 
“Jt is at once solid and graphic, accu- 
vate and picturesque.” —Scots Magazine, 


9, SPAIN. By Frederick 
Meyrick, M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. Editor of the Foreign 
Church Chronicle. With Map. 

“Jt is a really valuable work.’’— 

Manchester Examiner. 

“Bxceedingly interesting,’’—Church 

Bells. 


** In dealing with the early ecclesias- 
tical history of Ireland, he has studied 
the original authorities himself, and 
thrown much valuable light on many 
points hitherto obscure in themselves,” 
—Times. 


“For seldom has the student of Irish 
history the good fortune to encounter 
work so learned and so simple, so in- 
structive and so entertaining as this 
brilliant epitome of the history of the 
early Irish Church.”—Athenzum, 





FARTHINGS. By Mrs. Molesworth, 
Author of ‘‘ Carrots,” ‘* Ouckoo Clock,’’ ‘Grandmother Dear,” &c, Hand- 
Fong 4 — in cloth, with first-class Illustrations by G. M. Bradley, crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 





The LITTLE DOCTOR; or, The 
Magic of Nature. By Dartry Date, Author of “ Spoilt Guy,” ‘‘ Noah’s 


Ark,” &c. Illustrated by Alexander Monro. Attractively bound in cloth, 
crown 8yo, 33, 6d. 


“Tt is a book that will make many lads cager to master at kast some of the 
elementary facts of chemistry.’’—Rock, 





A new and original fairy book of great merit, 


The QUEEN of the GOBLINS. By 


WILHELMINA PicKERING, Author of ‘‘The Adventures of Prince Almero,’”’ 
&c. Profusely illustrated by Olive Cockerell. Appropriately bound in fancy 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“In the stress and struggle of prosaic existence, children—even those of a 
larger growth—may turn with satisfaction to the ‘Queen of the Goblins.’...... 
There are no half measures in this book, which takes us away into Goblindom 
and Witchland and rejuvenates us.”—D ily Telegraph, 


“ From the first page to the last the book will be found delightful.”—Rock, 





Vol. II. now ready. 


MOTHERS in COUNCIL. Edited 


by CHARLOTTE M. Yonex. This volume contains contributions by CAROLINE 
A. GIBENNE, Mrs, JoHNSON, Mrs, HALLETT, LADY MARGARET HAMILTON, the 
Hon. K. Scott, Hentey I. ArpeNn, Mrs. SUMNER, and others. Demy 8yo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 


NIGEL BARTRAM’S IDEAL. By 
FLORENCE WiLForD, Author of “ A Maiden of Our Own Day,” “ Vivia,” &c. 
Well bound in cioth, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“A most captivating story.’’—Rock, 


“* Admirably worked out ; indeed, we do not remember that a similar situation 
has ever been more thoughtfully and sympathetically handled. Mrs, Bartram’s 
character is delineated in all its true nobility, with really exquisite insight...... 
nes Ideal’ is a fine study of character, and deserves to be read,””— 
Spectator, 


STORIES TOLD to a CHILD. By 


JEAN INGELOW. New Edition, prettily bound in cloth, with Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


“ Anything from the pen of Jean Ingelow is always sure of a grateful reception. 
Among writers of stories for children she is facile princeps, and anything more 
delightful than this latest collection no one will have the hardness to try to 
imagine....., As a gift-book for the young, it must be put in the first rank.’’—Rock, 





CAPTAIN GEOFF. By Ismay 


THORN, Author of “‘ Quite Unexpected,”’ “ Flock of Four,” “ Geoff and Jim,” 
&c, Illustrated, imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 2s. 

“Bright, manly, full of adventure, and not without a healthy humour, it will 
be a source of much entertainment to lads.”—Record. 





COUSIN ISABEL. A Tale of the 


Siege of Londonderry. By Marion ANnpDReEws, Author of “The Quest of 
Jack Hazelwood,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 


London : WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





Messrs. GEORGE PHILIP and SON beg to announce 
that they will publish on November 7th an important Work 
of Travel and Adventure in the “ Land of the Golden 
Plume,” entitled 


BRITISH NEW GUINEA, 


By J. P. Tuomson, Hon. Secretary to the Brisbane Branch of 
the Royal Geographical Society of Australasia, with Contri- 
butions by Baron Sir Ferpinanp von Mvuetter, Sir WILLIAM 
Macereaor, K.C.M.G., and others. With over 50 Full-page 
and other Illustrations, and a Coloured Map. In medium 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


An Account of the Government Mission to the “‘ Black Nile’? under Sir 
Claude Maxell Macdona'd, K.C.M.G., enti:led 


UP the NIGER. By Captain A. F. Mockler- 
Ferrymayn, F.R.G.S., F.Z.8. With numerous Original Illustrations and a 
Map. In demy 8vo, cloth, 163, 

The object of the Mission was to report to the British Government upon the con- 
dition and administration cf the Niger region, 

** A book full of curious and valuable information, and not wanting in gleams 
of fun, Highly favourable, on the waole, to the methods and réyime of the 
Chartered Company.’’— National Observer. 

“ Worth reading just now.’’—Saturday Review. 


“The latest addition to the splendid Series devoted to the World’s G.eat 
Explorers.”’—ScoTsmMan, 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By Clements 


R. Margkuam, C.B. With 25 Illustrations and numerous Coloured Maps, In 
crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 
‘Tells with enthusiasm, discrimination, and not too much elaboration, the 
fascinating story of the life, adventures, and discoveries of Columbus, as derived 
from the most trustworthy sources,’”’—Scotsman, 





“A LAND of WOMEN and CHILDREN,” 


PARAGUAY: the Land and the People, 


Natural Wealth, and Commercial Capabilities. By Dr. E. De BourGapr La 
DarpyE. Edited by E. G. RaveNnsTEIN, F.R.G.8. With numerous Full. 
page Illustrations and a large Coloured Map. In crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“ A valuable and authentic monograph on a country of which no very recent 
account has been published in English.’’—Times, 


GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street, London. 








MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


@UNIFORM WITH “CRANFORD” AND “THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.” 


DAYS with SIR ROGER DE 


COVERLEY. Reprinted from ‘‘The Spectator.” With Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson. New Edition, crown 8vo, elegant, 63. 





NEW BOOK BY SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, BART. 


HORA SABBATICA. Reprint of 


Articles contributed to the Saturday Review by Sir JamMES FITZJAMES 
STEPHEN, Bart., K.C.S.I. Third Series. Globe 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


*,* The First and Second Series still on Sale. 





NEW BOOK BY MR, FRANCIS GALTON, 


FINGER PRINTS. By Francis 


Gatton, F.R.8. With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 





EDITION DE LUXE, 


The MAKERS of VENICE: Doges. 


Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Letters. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Witn Ilus- 
trations by R. R. Holmes, F.S.A., and 30 additional Illustrations, Bound in 
half-buckram elegant, to match ‘The Makers of Florence,” published in 
1891. Medium 8vo, 21s, net.' 


*,* This Edition is limited to 500 copies. 





MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY BOOK, 


The GIRLS and I. By Mrs. Moles- 


wortH, Author of “‘ Carrots,” &c. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 
SCOTSMAN.—“* The simplicity, naturalness, and good nature of the girls, and 
the chronicler of their actions makes the book always interesting and charming.” 
MORNING POST.—“ Cheery and full of life as Mrs. Moleswo:th knows how 
to make her tales, it is likely to be a favourite.” 








NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY” SERIES. 


LYRIC LOVE: an_ Anthology. 


Edited by Witt1Am Watsoy. With a Steel Vignette after Stothard, en- 
graved by W. Ridgway. 18mo, cloth, 2. 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


ARISTOTLE on the CONSTITU- 


TION of ATHENS. Translated and Annotated by K. Posts, M.A., Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Edition, to which are added some new 
readings in ** Paradise Lost.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


DEIGHTON, BELL, & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
PASTOR PASTORUM;; or, the Schooling of 


the Apostles by Our Lord By the Rev. Hrnry LatHam, M.A., Master of 
Trinity Hal), Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 63. 6d. 

“This is a very thoughtful and remarkable book. It wears, in a comb‘nation 
eyaally delightful and uncommon, the characteristics of originality and of sim- 
plicity.”’— Guardian. 

“There are not many books of which it can be said that they deserve to be 
read again, but ‘ Pastor Pastorum’ belongs to this class.”—Saturday Review. 


The TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES, 


With Iilustrations from the Talmud. By C. Taytor, D.D., Master of St. John’s 
College. Reissued with an Appendix containing the Greek Text, and an Essay 
on the Theology of the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. Demy 8vo, 63. 


The HISTORY and PROSPECTS of BRITISH 


EDUCATION in INDIA. By F, W. Tuomas, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
“The author has shown much ability in compressing a vast amount of informa- 
i —— from a variety of sources into a very lucid and readable narrative.” 
—Guardian. 


The MUTUAL INFLUENCE of MUHAM- 


MADANS and HINDUS on LAW, MORALS, and RELIGION, during 
the PERIOD of MUHAMMADAN ASCENDANCY. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


PSALM CX.: Three Lectures, with Notes. 


By J. Sarre, D.D., formerly Fellow of Christ’s College. Small 8vo, 2s. 61. 


“It is only of 83 pp., but is far the best supply from the Conservative side to 
the Radical assertions of certain critic:.’’—Record. 


CHRISTIAN HYMNS and HYMN. 


WRITERS: a Course of Lectures. By J. E. Prescott, D.D., Archdeacon 
and Canon of Carlisle, formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“‘No work can be named with it as a popular guide to a department of the 
service of the Church which is of growing importance.”—Carlisle Pat. iot. 


A HANDBOOK of PUBLIC INTER- 


NATIONAL LAW. By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LU.M., late Deputy Pro- 
fessor of International Law, Cambridge. Third Edition, 3s. 


“Tl constitue une excellente analyse 4 l’usage des ¢tudiants des div.rses 
matiéres du droit des gens.’’—Revue de Droit International, 

“The work is admirably put together; in terseness and concis eness leaves 
nothing to be desired.”’—Uni'ed Service Mugazing, 


Cambridge: DEIGH!ON, BELL, and CO. 
London: GEORGE BELL and CO. 


JAMES NISBET AND CO.’8 NEW BOOKS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the LATE REV. DONALD 
FRASER, D.D., and a Selection from his Sermons. With a Preface by J. 
CswaLp Dykes, D.D. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of MARGARET STEPHEN KENNEDY. 
By her Husband, James Keynepy, M.A., late Missionary in Northern 
India. With Portrait, extra crown 8vo, 6s, 


STIRRING the EAGLE’S NEST, and other Practi- 
cal Discourses. By Rev. THEODeRE CuyLER, D.D. Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ Vigorous expositions of simple texts.’’—Scotsman. 


CHRISTUS MAGISTER: some Teachings from the 
Sermon on the Mount. By ALFRED Pearson, M.A., Incambant of St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Brighton. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

**We regard the book as one of the best popular expositions of our Lord’s 
sermon on the Mount.’’— Rock. 


NEW VOLUME of the “CHRISTIAN UNDER REVIEW” SERIES. 
The CHRISTIAN’S INFLUENCE. By the Ven. 


WILLIAM MacponaLpD Sincrarr, D.D., Archdeacon of London. Small crown 
8vo, 2s. 
“The book throughout is pointed, practical, and evangelical, and will be help- 
ful alike to young and old.’”’—Dundee Advertiser. 


STRANGE YET TRUE: Interesting and Memorable 
Stories Retold, By James Macau.ay, M.D., Editor of the Leisure Hour, &c. 
With many Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 5s, 

“Crisply and brightly written.”—Glasgow Herald, 


The HOT SWAMP: a Romance of Old Albion. By 
R. M, BALLANTYNE. With 6 Dlustrations, crown 8vo, 5s, 
“ Fall of action and adventure,” —Scotsman, 


NEW RELATIONS: a Story for Girls. By Emma 
MARSHALL, With 6 Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
“Written in Mrs. Marshall’s most attractive style. The charming picture it 
gives of family life impresses one with its phutographic accuracy.’’—Record, 


VIKING BOYS. By Jessie M. E Saxby, Author of 
“‘The Lads of Lunda,” ‘‘ The Yarl's Yacht,’’ &. With 4 Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 

“ Whol some and manly in tone, the book is thoroughly fresh and natura),’”’— 

Mvrning Post. 


STEADY YOUR HELM; or, Stowed Away. By 
Wm. CuaRLrs METCALFE, Author of **‘ Above Board,’ “ Frank Weatherall,” 
&c. With 6 Illustrations, extra crown 80, 5s, 
“ A bright picture of sca-life.’”’— Morning Post. 


BARON and SQUIRE: a Story of the Thirty Years’ 
War. From the German of N. NOELDECHEN. By Saran M. 3, CLARKE (Mrs, 
Pereira). With 16 Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 

“The story is well written, and abounds in dramatic incident,’’—Manchester 

Examiner, 

NEW VOLUME of the “ GOLDEN LADDER” SERIES. 


A CANDLE in the SEA; or, Winter at Seal’s Head. 
By Rev. A. E. Rawp, Author of “A Knight that Smote the Dragon,” &e. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s, 

“ A capital lighthouse story.’’— Record. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO 





PREFERENCES in ART, LIFE, and 


LITERATURE. By Harry Quitrer, M.A., Trinity Colle 
Illustrated by 64 Full-Page Plaves, printed in best stjle o 
Imperial 8vo, uniquely bound. 


f Bare 
‘Aarisi 
[November re 
The Text includes ESSAYS on the HISTORY of Pp 
RAPHAELITISM, on CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH aR % 
(1872-1890), &c. T 


The Illustrations include important works by:—G. D, . 
GitperT, sir J. Miuuars, R.A., PHIL Morais, ARAA., os: Sir J, 
Wm. wont, Davip Cox, G. A. Sroay, A.K.A, ALB. Moore mee 
LriauTon, W. W. Ovuuess, R.A,, C. E. PERUGINI, SEYMOUR Lucas, A ne 
J. Pertiz, R.A. @. F, Warts, R.A., E. J. Poynter, R.A.. J wants 
HOUSE, A,R.A., GEO. PINWELL, F. WaLKeR, A.R.A., J McWuirter Le rg 
E. WaTERLOW, A.R.A., WYKE Bay iss, H. Moors, A.R.A » ERNEST Pas A, 
K. K. Jounson, R.W.S., am. Prour, Sir F. Burton, Ay etx, 


. EC 
Monrausa, R.W. ., H. Woops, A.R.A. PxTER DE WInt, and he 


The Whole forming the most important and most luxurious Book 
Only 1,015 Copies are printed for both the English and Aeurleen toca tes 


Large-Paper Kdition (275 Copies) 84s, net (Subscriptions to Nuv. 15, 63s, net.) 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


1. FROM ADAM’S PEAK to ELE. 


PHANTA (CEYLON and INDIA). By Epw 
Fully Illustrated. ' F _ en 


2. SKETCHES of LIFE and CHAR- 


ACTER in HUNGARY. By Marcarer Fietcuer. Ilinstrated 
by RosE LE QuESNE, Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. [This day, 


The STORY of KASPER HAUSER. 


By ExvizasetTH E, Evans. With Portrait, 4s, 6d. 


“ Designed to set at rest the various controversies concerning this remarkable 
personage, whom many people continue to regard as a nineteenth-century Perkin 
Warbeck or Lambert Simnel.”’—MANCHESTER EXAMINER, 


BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


JUMP to GLORY JANE. By Geoncz 


MEREDITH. With a Note on Meredith’s Writing and A Word on the Birth, 
History, Illustrations, and First Rezeption of “Jane,” by Harry Quitter, 
44 Designs and Plates, Invented and Drawn by Lawrence Housemar, 
Parchment, 5:3. 


The EDITION DE LUXE is entirely exhausted and at a premium, 


A STUDENT’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH, a.D. 1-600. By Dr. W Moetuer. Translated by ANDREW 
RUTHERFURD, B.D. 558 pp., 8vo, 15s. “An excellent handbook for students, 
and will be valued by all who wish to follow ia an u biassed narrative the 
development of Christianity.”,—G Lasaow Heratp, “ A distinct advance on 
Kurtz,”—REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES. “ The kind of book a student delights 
in—loves to handle, loves to cunquer, and to know,.”’—F xposiTory Limes, “In 
the days when we were divinity students we p.t our trust in Kurtz. This con- 
fidence is now numbered among our early illusions ; there is Moeller to flee to 
and be secure,”’—MODERN CHURCH. 


HISTORYofthe ENGLISH LANDED 


INTEREST: Customs, Laws, Agriculture. By Russet. M. 
GaRNIER, B.A. (Oxon.) 424 pp, 8ve, 103. 6d, 


“* Full of careful and far-reaching erudition.’—Scotsman. ‘ Eminentiy read- 
able, An important contribution to economic history.’’—GLasGow HERALD. “ Mr, 
Garnier is intimate in his s bject, Mr. Kenelm Digby has dealt with its legal 
aspects; the late Prof. Rogers, Mr. Ashley, Mr. See'ohm, Mr. Cunningham, anda 
host of writers have written of it as economists, and the literature of the subject 
in all its many sides is prodigious, It was a happy thought on the part of Mr. 
Garnier to focus some of the scattered rays of light. He writes, it is important to 
note, with a living knowledge of the rural England of to day. He has read much and 
widely; he has mastered most of the authorities on the subject.’”"—Times. 


PHILOSOPHY AT HOME SERIES. 


6. OUTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. 
By Hermann Lotze. Rdited by F.C. ConyBeare, M.A. (Oxon.) 23. 6d. 


** One of the most suggestive and enlightening books thit our age has been 
privileged to welcome.’’—Rev. John Owen, in the ACADEMY, 


7. The PROBLEM of REALITY. By E. Betrorr Bax, 


Author of ‘A Handbook to the History of Philosophy,’ in ‘* Bohn’s 
Library.”’ 2s, 6d. : 


EMBRYOLOGY of MAN and 


MAMMALS: Text-Book of. By Dr. Oscar Hertwic. Translated 
from the Third Edition, by Kow. L. Marx, Ph.D. With 2 Coloured Plates 
and 339 Lilastrations, thick 8vo, 21s. 


BIOLOGY: ‘Text-Book of Ele- 


mentary. By H. J. Campsett, M.D., Senior Demonstrator of Biology in 
Guy’s Hospital. 135 Cuts, 6s. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY : 


Introduction to. By Dr. ‘I HEopoR Z1KHEN, Professor in Jena, Trans- 
lated by C. C. VAN Liew and Dr. Urro Brrrer. Crown 8vo, with 21 Illus- 
trations, 6s. ‘‘ We want such a book baily. We can recommend Ziehen as 
exceedingly well adapted to give the student a clewr idea of the scope and the 
methods of the new science ef physiological psycholo,y.’’—NAaTURE, 


PETROLOGY: ‘Text-Book of. A 


Description of the Rock-formirg Minerals and aS; nopsis of tae Chief Types 
of Igneous Rocks, By F. H. Hatrcu, PhD., F.G.S., of the Geo‘ogical Survey 
of U.K, With 86 Cats, 7s. 6’. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster 8q., London. 
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i. 
gAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 
wa" 2c. 


SEC 
' VEARS’ CAPTIVITY IN THE 
TEN YTDES CAMP, 1882-1892. 


tail ipts of Father JOSEPH OHRWALDER, late Priest 
From the Original Mtiesion Station at Delen, in Kordofan, who recently escaped 
of the a lbere of Mercy on Camels from the Sudan, By Major FP. R. 
with wo ATE R.A., Director of Military Intelligence, Egyptian Army, 
INGA of * Mahdiism and the Fg: ptian Sudan.” Illustrated by Photo- 
aad nD and Special Drawivgs by WatterR O. Horsxer. 1 vol. demy 
q bd 9 
»p., cloth extra, 21. 
open tale of suffering and horrors, it bas not been surpassed in 
“asa thri he work gives us a clearer account of the origin and rel 
recent ary the Mahdist movement than we have sven elsewhere.” —Times. 
character © f very unusual and minifoli intersst ani value Tn the first place 
Rey <otind book to read, in the second it is an historical document of 
it ist importance, and in the third it has an extraordinary appositeness at 
the 


the present moment.’’— Saturday Review. 





READY EARLY NEXT WEEK. 
TORIES TOLD in an AFRICAN FOREST by Grown-up 
iJdren of Africa By A, J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, one of Mr. Stanley’s 
bon ye, and Author of ‘“‘Kmin Pasba and the Rebellion at the Equator.” 
With numerous Illust:ations from Drawings by Walter W. Buckley. 8vo, 





-. 6d. : 
* oe icsion of Zanzib © Tales told in the Forest by the Men of the Emin 
Rélie’ Expedition during the March across Africa. 





NOW READY, at all LIBRARIES. 

ARTISTIC TRAVEL: a Thousand Miles towards the Sun. 
NORMANDY, BRITTANY, the PYRENEES, SPAIN, and ALGERIA, By 
Henry BLacKBURN, Editor of Academy Notes, Author of “ The Memoir of 
Raljh Caldecott,” &. With 130 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
10s. 6d. : 

HOLIDAY WANDERINGS in MADEIRA. By A. E. W. 


MansH, With many Full-Page and othcr Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A TRAMP ACROSS the CONTINENT: from Ohio to 
California on F. ot, 3,507 miles. By Cuartes F, Lummis, Author of ‘A New 
Mexico David,” &, Fully Iilustr wted, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THROUGH the LAND of the AZTECS: Seven Years’ 
Life and Travel in Mexico. By a“ Grinao,” Illustrated. Crown 8yo, c‘oth, 
ilt top, 6s. ; 
° oh coeount of the recent progress made by the Mexicans in commerce and 
the adjunct of civilisation, the book posses-es a really practical valne.”’—Times, 


CITY FESTIVALS. By Will Carleton, Author of ‘‘ Farm 
Ballads,” ‘‘ Farm Legends,’’ ‘‘ Farm Festivals,’ &c. Best Edtion. Crown 
4to, cloth, 12s. 6d,; Popular Edition, boards, ls, 


FREDERIC CHOPIN: a Biography. By Charles Willeby. 
With Photogravure Portrait, Fac-:imile of Autograph, and Illustrations of 
his Music, crown 8vo, clo h, gilt top, 10s. 6d, 

* Will be appreci:.t-d by the great musician’s admirers.”—Times. 
“One of the most fascinating musical biographies that have come before our 
notice.”—Morning Post. 

















NEW NOVELS AND STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The CLOCKS of RONDAINE, and other Stories. By 


Frank R. Stockton, Author of “‘ Kudder Grange,” &c, Illustrated, square 
8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. —- 


The FEVER of LIFE. By Fergus Hume, Author of 


“The Mystury of a Hansom Cab,” &. 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


HYPOCRITES. By Hugh Colman Davidson, Author of 
“The Old Adam,” &. Illustrated, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 
“ A capital volume of light literature.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


OUT of the GROOVE : a Romance of Australian Life. By 


E, B. Kennepy, Author of “ Blacks and Bushrangers.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 











JULES VERN&’S NEW BOOK, 
MISTRESS BRANICAN. By Jules Verne, Author of 


“The Lottcry Ticket,” “‘ Five Weeks in a Balloon,” &0, Fully Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. - 


AXEL EBERSEN, the GRA‘UATE of UPSALA. By 
Aypré Laurir, Author of ‘‘The Conquest of the Moon,” &c. Falty Illus- 
trated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SANDY CARMICHAEL. By C. J. Hyne, Author of 


“Four Red Nightcaps,” &c. With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


> 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
Price ls). NOVEMBER Number. 

Conten1s.—The Grand Canal, Illustrated. The Seventh Article in the 
Series “ Great Streets of the World.” By Henry James.—Cbicago’s Part in the 
World's Fair. By Franklin MacVeagh—Couversations aud Opinions of Victor 
Hugo. From Unpublished Papers found at Guernsey. By Octave Uzanne— 
Racing in Au-tralia, Illustrated. By Sidney Dickinson—French Art, III. 
Realistic Painting. Illustrated. By W. C. Brownell—Stories of a Western 
Town. IV. Mother Emeritus, Illustrated. By Octave Thanet—Sponge and 
Spongers of the Florida Reef. Illustrated. By Kirk Munroec—Miss Dangerlie’s 
Roses. By Thomas Nelson Page—&c. 











SPECIAL animes H.R.H. PRINCESS MAUD of 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY: 


A HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for G9ENTLEWOMEN. 
Price ls, Contents for NOVEMBER :— 

Two Coloured Plates—Matronly Modes—Paris Fashions—Betwcen Ourselves— 
Descriptions of Dres-es—Rumours from Shopland—Descriptions of Fancy Work 
—Parisienne Fin de Siecle—Hints for the To:let—Books for Boudoir—Reviews 
of Music—A Chat with the Doctor—The Use of Tomatoes (from the French).— 
Canserie Musicale. By H. K'ein—Causerie Artistiqnae—Women as Audiences. 
By H. M. Stephens—Nerial story, “‘ The Gift of his Life.’’ By Lieut.-Co!, F. J. 

arburton—Dresses of Parisian Actresses, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & COMPANY, Limited, 
8T. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEST STREET, E.C. 








MR. MURRAY’S NEW LIST. 


Just Out. 
CHARLES DARWIN: his Life Told 


in an Autobiographical Chapter, and in Selec- 
tions from his Letters. By bis Son, Francis Darwin, 
F.R.S. With a Portrait, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ARCHITECTURE, a PROFESSION 
or an ART: Thirteen Short Essays on the Quali- 
fications and Training of Architects. Edited by R. 
Norman Suaw, R.A, and T. G. Jackson, A.R.A. 8vo, 9s. 


NOTES by a NATURALIST on 


H.M.S. CHALLENGER. By H. N. Mosetey, M.A., 
F.R.S. A New and Cheaper Edition With Portrait, Map, 
numerous Woodcuts, and brief Memoir, crown 8vo, 9s. 


EXPLOSIVES and their POWERS. 


Translated and Condensed from the French of M BrertTHetor. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 24s. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIO- 
LOGY. By W. Morranr Baker, F.R.C.S., and Vincent 
Dormer Harris, M.D. Lond. Thirteenth Edition, with over 
500 Illustrations and Coloured Plates, crown 8vo, 14s. 


The HUNDRED of GRIMSWORTH 


—PART II.: being Collections towards the His- 
tory and Antiquities of the County of Hereford, 
in Continuation of Duncumb’s History. By Wit- 
LIAM Henry Cooks, M.A., Q.C., F.S A. 4to, 25s. net. 


HANDBOOK — DERBY, NOTTS, 
LEICESTER, and STAFFORD. Third Edition, Re- 
vised, with numerous New Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—KENT. ‘ifth Edition, 


with numerous New Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Forthcoming. 
The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of 


SOCIETY. By the Duxe or Areytt, KG., K.T. 8vo. 


The MISSION of the CHURCH. By 


the Rev. CHarLes Gore. Crown Svo. 


SIR HENRY MAINE: a Brief 


Memoir of his Life. By the Kight Hon. Sir M. E. 
Grant Dorr, G.C.S.I. With Portrait, 8vo. 


The GREAT ENIGMA. By W.5S. Litty. 
The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By Mrs. Minto E ttior. 


JENNY LIND the ARTIST. A New 


and Popular Edition of the Memoir of Madame Jenny Lind- 
Goldschmidt, 1820-51. With Portraits, crown 8vo. 


BATES’ NATURALIST on _ the 
AMAZONS DURING ELEVEN YEARS’ 
ADVENTURE and TRAVEL. A New Edition of the 
Unabridged Work. With a Memoir of the Author by Epwarp 
CLopp. Portrait, Coloured Plates, Illustrations, and Maps. 


OUTLINES of EGYPTIAN HIS- 


TORY: Based on the Work of Mariette Bey. 
Translated and Edited by Mary Bropricx. A New and Re- 
vised Edition. With Maps, crown 8vo. 


OLD FRENCH PLATE. By Witrrep 


J. Cripps, F.S.A. A New and Revised Edition. 8vo. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of the 
neh rg EMPIRE. By J.B. Bury. With Illustrations, 


FERGUSSON’S ANCIENT and 
MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE. Edited by R. 
Pueneé Spiers, F.S.A. New and Revised Edition. With 1,000 
Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo. 


The RISE of the BRITISH 


DOMINION of INDIA. By Sir Atrrep Lyatt, K.CC., 


K.C.S.I. Post 8vo. [University Extension MANvats. 
HANDBOOK to the RIVIERA. 
RAE’S COUNTRY BANKER. A 


New Edition. a 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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GRIFFITH, FARRAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


“RITA'S” NEW NOVEL. 
ASENATH of the FORD: a Romance 


of the Red Earth Country. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 31s. 6d. 
FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 
' HOW LIKE a WOMAN. 


crown 8vo, cloth, price 31s, 6d. 
BY M. EB. FRANCIS, a New Author. 
WHITHER? a Novel. 3 vols. crown 


8vo, price 31s, 6d, 
DORA RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
An EVIL REPUTATION. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
A FATAL SILENCE. A New Edition. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
WHO is the HEIR? 


picture boards, price 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MRS. BANKS’S NOVELS. 


New Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. each. 


3 vols. 


Crown 8vo, 





Glory. | Through the Night. 

The Manchester Man. | The Watchmaker’s Daughter. 
Stung to the Quick. | Forbidden to Wed. 

Caleb Booth’s Clerk. | Sybilla. 

Wooers and Winners. | In His Own Hand. 

More than Coronets. | Ripples and Breakers. 


INTRODUCTION by HENRY IRVING, D.C.L. 


TALES from the DRAMATISTS. By Charles 


Morris. 3 vols. feap 8vo, in fancy box, price 10s. 6d. net. 
In 12 


The BIJOU BYRON. Complete. 


vols. small oblong, convenient for the pocket, printed in good clear type, 
and issued in the following styles :— 


BRDDE SUID ops scrcdascisoph on yspoavceesvssse 
Paper boards antique .............60... = s, 6d, » 
Cloth, richly gilt, and gilt tops...... pee 23.6d. 4, 

Complete in elegant cloth gilt case, price 3ls, 6J.; and in card] box, 18s. 6d. net. 


N.B.—This work is supplied to the Bookseller on terms which w.Ul not admit of its 
being sold to the public subject to discount. 


The NEWBERY CLASSICS. A New Edition 


Cash net, Is. Od. per vol. 
6 


of the Poets. Each in 1 vol., attractively bound in cloth, price 2°. 
BYRON. | SCOTT. 
CAMPBELL. | MRS. BROWNING. 
WORDSWORTH. TOM 


HOOD. 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. | THOMAS MOORE. 
LONGFELLOW. | 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN and CO., 39 Charing Cross Road, London. 








TENNYSON MEMORIAL NUMBER. 


THE BOOKMAN, 


FoR NOVEMBER, price 6d. 

Contains :—A MemorraL PormM—A CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF THE LATE LAU- 
REATE—THE TENNySONS. By Miss Florence Peacock—KarLy RECOLLECTIONS 
OF TENNYSON—TENNYSON AND HIS PUBLISHERS—PERSONAL REMINISCENCES— 
Fac-SIMILE OF A PaGe IN “IpyYLLs OF THR Kina’”’—THE LAUREATESHIP. By 
Four well-known Poets. 
AnD Portraits OF LORD TENNYSON, LADY TENNYSON, LORD TENNY- 

SON’S MOI1HER, anp REV. CHARLES TENNYSON-TURNER. 





NOW READY.—By the AUTHOR of “ BOGLAND STUDIES.” 
IRISH IDYLLS. By Jane Barlow. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, bee _ 


MR. J, M. BARRIE’S WORKS, 
AULD LICHT IDYLLS. Eighth Edition, buckram, 


gilt top, crown 8vo, price 63, 


A WINDOW in THRUMS. Tenth Edition, buckram, 


gilt top, crown 8vo, price 63, 





MY LADY NICOTINE. Fourth Edition, buckram, 


gilt top, crown 8vo, price 63, 


WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE: a Tale of Literary Life. 


Sixth Edition, buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





JUST PUBLISHED, No..519 (October 28th) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing numerous Good Books in many branches of Science, Art, and 
General Literature, 





A Copy post-free on application to H, SOTHERAN and CO., 


ie. 
MESSRS. LONGMANS AND (COs LIST, 
ESSAYS and ADDRESSES: Lecty 


Buddhism—Lectures on the Life of St. Paun!—Papers on Dante, aie on 


Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Cano By Heyy, 
Crown 8vo, 53. " ? 0 and Chancellor of gt, Pant, 


The SECOND VOLUME of DR. BOYD’S REMINIScEN 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY, CRs, 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of ST. ANDREWs 


1865-1890. By the Very Rev. A. K. H. Born, D.D., LL.D, F 
St. Andrews, Author of “ The Recreations of a Country Parso 
Vol. I., Third Edition, 123, ; Vol. II., Second Edition, 153, 


“ Abounds in stories......Wherever he may be,‘ A K.H. B.’ carries Pew 
viduality with him, and is always in the very best of company, both pea Indi. 
lay.’’—Daily News, ical ang 


A SELECTION from the LETTER 


GERALDINE JEWSBURY to JANE WELSH CARLYLE, ~te 
Mrs, ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of ‘* The Life of Jane Welsh Ca 1 y 
and Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbury by the Editor, 8v0, Fh 
‘‘Oharming letters—not a page is dull. For lightness of touch for ¥ 
versatility ot mood, they may compare—and this is high praise—with in 
Carlyle’s own. Above ail, they have the rare and precious quality of be’ 
entertaining.’’—Standard, ing 


The TOILERS of the FIELD. By Richarg 


JEFFERIES. With a Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral, Crown 


8vo, 63. On Monday nezt, 
105 Copies will be printed on Large Paper, Price on application to the Booksellers 


BUDDHISM—PRIMITIVE and PRESENT 


in MAGADHA and in CEYLON, By Reainaup STEPHEN Coptestoy D.D, 
Bishop of Colombo, President of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal ‘Asiatic 
Society. 8vo, 16s, 


TREATISE on THERMODYNAMICS. By 


Peter ALEXANDER, M A., ex-Breadalbane Scholar, Glasgow University; 
Lecturer on Mathematics, Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. Crown 8v0, 53, 


LETTERS to YOUNG SHOOTERS. Second 


Series. On the Production, Preservation, and Killing of Game. With 
Directions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrieves, By Sir 
Raupy PaYNE-GaLLwey, Bart. With Portrait of the Author, and 103 Illus. 
trations, crown 8vo, 123, 6d, 


FIRST SERIES—ON the CHOICE and USE of a GUN. 


With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d; 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHI. 


TECTURE: Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. Illustrated with 1,70 
Engravings on Wood. New Edition, Revised with Alterations and Consider. 
able Additions, by Wyatt PapwortH, Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 8vo, £2 12s, 6d, 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN. Latin 


Text, chiefly that of Huscuxez, with English Introduction, Translation, 
Notes, and remap By Tuomas CoLLett Sanpars, M.A., Barrister-at. 
Law, late — Oriel College, Oxford, Eighth Edition, Revised and 

vo, 18s, 


SELECT EPIGRAMS from the GREEK 


ANTHOLOGY. Edited, with a Revised Text, Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes. By J. W. MackaiL, M.A. 8vo, 16s, 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1891, 8vo, 18s. 
*,* Volumes of the ‘‘ Annual Register ”’ for the years 1863-1890, can still be had, 


The NEW EDEN: a Story. By C. J. Cut. 


CLIFFE Hyne. With Frontispiece and Vignette, crown 8vo, 2s, 61. 


** An original and in many respects charming book. Mr. Hyne has treated his 
difficult theme with admirable literary dexterity, and with fine imaginative 
power.”—Glasyow Herald, 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS, and other 


Stories. By JuL1an Srurais, Author of ‘ Thraldom,” “John Maidment,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


. . ’ 
Inst, Minister 
n.” 2 vols, an 


Corrected, 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “JOHN WARD.” 


The STORY of a CHILD. By Margaret 


DevanpD, Author of ‘John Ward,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
** Decidedly bids fair to be of great practical value.”—Guardian. 
Now ready, the NOVEMBER number of 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 
Edited by A.J, WILSON. Quarterly, price 5s. 

BIMETALLISM—A MANCHESTER MADNESS. 

ARGENTINE Raitways. Group I., by C, E, Akers. 

PLaINn AbDvice ABouT LIFE INSURANCE, 

THE FINANCIAL PROSPECTS OF BRAZIL, 

HINTS AND MEMORANDA FOR INVESTORS. : , 

“ Heavy-LADEN NEW ZEALAND: A ReJOINDER, By the Agent-(Ce eral of the 

Colony. 

New OrEaTIONS OF CAPITAL, 

MEXICO AND ITS SILVER PROBLEM, 

THE BALANCE-SHEETS OF COUNTRY BANKS, 

CORRESPONDENCE MONTE VIDEO, BUENOS AYRES), 

Company Notss, &c, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queet, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata 








1386 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New cho @ 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cach discounts. 
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ase Lonpon: 14 Kine WitiiaAm Street, Srranp, November, 1892. 
ants, > ° P , 
In large crown 8vo, gilt top, with the Etchings printed on Japanese paper, price 6s. per volume. 
CRs, Also a limited LARGE-PAPER EDITION, in demy 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, which will be numbered, and for which orders will 
~~ be taken for Sets only. Printed on Arnold’s unbleached hand-made paper, with the Etchings printed as proofs before 
WS letters upon thin Japanese paper, and mounted on the same paper as Text. 
’ 

ste 
= THE BORDER EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 
ai . 
a 5 js a 

¥ With Introductory Essays and Notes by ANDREW LANG, in addition to those of the Author. 

of Illustrated by more than Two Hundred and Sixty New and Original Etchings by Eminent Artists. 
ah Allthe Etchings will be printed on Japanese paper by Mr. F, Goutprna, of London, and the Proofs before Letters in the Large- 
6s, Paper Edition will be mounted on hand-made paper, same as that used for the Text of the Work. 
me The Novels will be issued at the rate of Two Volumes per month, beginning from November 1, 1892. 
being 

. Among the Artists and Etchers whose work will appear in the first twelve Novels may be mentioned the following :— 
rd ARTISTS. 
rown gir J. E. MILUAIS, Bart., R.A. J, MACWHIRTER, A.R.A.,R.3.A. | AD. LALAUZE. 1 GORDON BROWNE. 
tt, JOHN PRTTIE, R.A. Sir GEORGE REID, P.R.S A. KEELEY 17" craic M. L. GOW. 
ers, R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. Sir HENRY RAEBURN,R.A,,P.R.S.A. | WALTER PAGET. W. E, LOCKHART, RSA. 
NT ETCHERS. 
) R, W. MACBETH, A.R.A. HENRI LEFORT. V. FOCILLON. F. 8S. WALKER. 

).D,, H, MACBETH-RAEBURN. D. Y. CAMERON. | B. DAMMAN, Cc. O, MURRAY. 
latic F, HUTH. AD. LALAUZE. H. W. BATLEY. P, TEYSSONNIERES, 
B For further particulars see separate detaile1 Prospectus, which may be obtained from the Publisher, or from any Bookseller. 

y ee Ses oe i Eee ee ee a Eh Se a ee ee = ss ies hs as 
ity; 
+4 NEW WORK BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
nd In 2 vols. small 4to, with Fifty Illustrations, bound in cloth, gilt top, price 36s. net. Also a few Large-Paper Copies, in royal 8vo, 
vith cloth, uncut edges. 


: THE LIFE OF MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI. 


. BASED on STUDIES in the ARCHIVES of the BUONARROTI FAMILY at FLORENCE. 


With Etched Portrait and Fifty Reproductions of the Works of the Master. 


I. 











700 
_r In 2 vols. small 4to, printed on Arnold’s hand-made paper, with engraved Portrait of the Author printed on thin Japan paper, and 
$ bound in half-German calf, gilt top. 


; PO Bm Be. 


on, 
ud By VIOLET FANE, Author of “ Memoirs of Marguerite de Valois, Queen of Navarre,” &c. 

NOTE.—Three hundred and sixty-five copies of this choice Edition of the Poems of Violet Fane, which of late years have been so much scught 
K after, have been printed, and the type distributed. Every copy numbered 1 to 365 inclusive. 





nd 
In1 vol. royal Svo, cloth, gilt top, with 10 Steel-Plate Engravings, coloured by hand, and 35 Wood Engravings in the Text, price 21s. net. 


THE NOBLE SCIHNCE: 


A FEW GENERAL IDEAS ON FOX-HUNTING. 


By F. P. DELME RADCLIFFE. 


3 

A NEW EDITION, REVISED, CORRECTED, AND ENLARGED 
, By WILLIAM C. A. BLEW, M.A. (Editor of Vyner’s “ Notitia Venatica ”). 

NOTE.—To this new Edition of Radcliffe’s well-known work the Editor has added a large quantity of interesting matter. It also contains, in 
addition to the thirty-five original engravings, ten steel-plate engravings after Sir Edwin Landseer, W. Barraud, C. Morley, C. Loraine 
Smith, E. Corbet, J. Bateman, P. C. Turner, &c. 








In 5 vols. large demy 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, price 42s. net. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 


THE TRANSLATION CALLED DRYDEN’S. 


Corrected from the Greek and Revised by A. H. CLOUGH, sometime Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford, and late Professor of 
the English Language and Literature at University College, London. 


In 3 vols. demy 8vo, roxburgh binding, gilt top, price 25s. net. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 


THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY: WHAT IT IS, 


With all the Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, and Several Cures of it. In Three Partitions. With their several 
Sections, Members, and Subsections, Philosophically, Medicinally, Historically Opened and Cut Up. 


By DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR (Rosert Burton). 





London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 
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Michard Bentley 


and Son's Rist, 





Now ready. 


CONVERSATIONS of DR. IGNA- 


TIUS VON DOLLINGER Recorded by Lovrse von KoseEtt, and Trans- 
lated from the German by KATHARINE GOULD. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6°. 


“Of still more importance, though as yet untranslated, are the remini 
brought together by Madame von Kobell. They are reco lections of conversa- 
tons which the avthoress and her husband were privileged to enjoy with Dé'- 
linger for nearly twelve years. His personal characteristics, which seemed to 
have exercised a peculiar charm on al) who came within the magnetic circle of 
their influence, his conversational powers, the routine of his daily life and studies, 
the outward setting and adornment, in short, which coatribute to the human 
interest as well as the beauty and harmony of a noble life—these we find amassed 
in sufficient bulk and variety to render an addition to them for purposes of literary 
portraiture almost superfinous.’—Edinburgh Review (January, 1892). 





Now ready, 2 NEW EDITION. 


IN an ENCHANTED ISLAND: a 


Visit to Cyprus in 1889, By WiLu1am H., Mattock, Author of “Is Life 
Worth Living ?” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





Now ready. 


EGYPT TO-DAY: the First to 


Third Khedive. By W. Fraser Rar. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 163, the 


“Mr. Fraser Rae’s ‘ Egypt To-Day’ is a profoundly interesting book, b 
practised literary hand, about a country which is now, as it has been for rd . 
past, ove of the most interesting in the world. It is much more than this, i itt 
an admirable treatise on one of the most vital subjects in our foreign policy, It 
is a satisfaction that a book so sane, so clear and convincing, shonld a pear on 
one of the burning questions of the day, by a writer who has "studied the whol 
subject for himself, and who has come to hold very strong convictions with 
regard to it. Mr. Rac’s book comes at a very timely moment, and it is to be 
hoped that it may influence widely the minds of Englishman on the vital questio 
of Esypt.’’—Observer. 7 

Now ready, 


IN SAVAGE ISLES and SETTLED 


LANDS: a Record of Personal ~ iences in Europe, Egypt, Ceylon, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, Java, New Guinea, Borneo, Tonga, Samoa, the 
Sandwich Islands, and the United States, in 1888-91, By B. F.§, Bapen. 
PoweLL, Scots Guards, FRG.S. With Maps and numerous Itlustrations 
from Sketches by the Author. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s. 





NEW WORKS 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


GOD'S 


OF FICTION. 


“THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH.” 


FOOL. 


MAARTEN MAARTENS 


Author of “ An Old Maid's Love,” 


Ke. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘COMETH UP as a FLOWER.” 


MRS. BLIGH. By Rhoda Broughton, 


Author of “‘ Good-bye, Sweetheart,’’ ** Nancy,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


** There is always originality about the characters in Miss Broughton’s stories, 
sanies As is usual with Miss Broughton the country-house scenes are elegy a 
drawn and thoroughly amusing, aud there is not a dull page in the book,’ 
Daily Telegraph. 








By the AUTHOR of “An AUSTRALIAN GIRL.” 


The SILENT SEA. By Mrs. Alick 


Mac teop. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 


SIR. GODFREY’S 
GRAND-DAUGHTERS. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c, 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


By the AUTHOR of “MRS. KEITH'S CRIME.” 


AUNT ANNE. By Mrs. W.K. Clifford. 


Fourth Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


BENTLEY'S 


FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Uniformly bound, each | in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





By MARY LINSKILL. 


Cleveden. (Immediately. 

Between Heather and the 
Northern Sea, 

In Exchange for a Soul. 

The Haven under the Hill, 


| 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. | py MARIE CORELLI. 


|By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The Wooing o’t. 

Which Shall it Be ? 

Her Dearest Foe, 

Look Before You Leap. 

The Executor. 


the 


Cometh Up as a Flower. Ardath. 


Good-Bye, Sweetheart. Wormwood. 


Joan. A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Nancy. Vendetta! 
Not Wisely but Too Well. Thelma, 
Red as a Rose is She. 
em Thoughts. By FL QORENCE MONT- 
elinda. 
” Doctor Cupid.”’ GOMERY. 
Alas! Misunderstood. 
By ROSA N. CAREY, =—_—Thrown Together. 
For Lilias, {Imm diately. | 
Heriot’s Choice. By Mrs. RIDDELL. 


Queenie’s Whim. 
Only the Governess. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Not Like Other Girls. 
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